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0O00K-BOOK LORE.—II. 
BEEF, MUTTON, VEAL AND PoRK. 
MUTTON. 
N a lecture upon Hashes, and Stews, 
delivered by Buckmaster before the 
Cookery School at the International 
Exhibition held in London, in 1873-4, 
he remarks, that, ‘‘ Hashed mutton is 
the horror of most husbands,” and that 
. “cold mutton, with a few sprigs of 
: parsley and mashed potatoes, is con- 
y ON sidered by most men a sufficient jus- 
g 2 tification for not coming home to 
My dinner; though what is good enough 
paint for wife and children ought to be 
good enough for the husband. I quite 
admit,” he continues, “ that the greasy messes called hashes 
are not very inviting to a man after a hard day’s work; 
but there ought to be no such thing as greasy messes, 
nor any place where a man can get a better dinner than with 
his wife and children.” 

“As for bachelors,” he says, with a breadth of sentiment 
hardly to be looked for in a Briton, “it is not of much con- 
sequence where they dine or what they eat.” - 

After these premises, he illustrated with the following story, 
which I transcribe because its prototype exists in so many 
forms around us, and its tragedy might have been so easily 
avoided : 


‘Many years ago I had a bachelor friend ; we used to take | 


long walks together, and discuss the affairs of the country, 
and put everything right. 
used to say, ‘ Well, I’ve seen so many fellows make a mess 
of getting married that I shall be-very careful what sort of 


woman I marry, that is, if I should ever be fool enough to | 


marry.’ 

“We were both in the convict service, but not as convicts; 
he was my senior, and had a salary of about £150 year, rising 
up to £250. He was moved from the country to London, and 
for a time we were separated. In course of time I came to 
London and our walks and our friendship were renewed ; but 
my friend had become a changed character. He talked of 
the misery of being alone in London, and he frequently spent 
his evenings at a house where there were two young ladies, 
one of whom was very accomplished. 

“She could do something in water-colors and wool-work, 
could talk French, knew all about the kings of Judah, and 
the march of the Ten Thousand; and, among other accom- 
plishments, she could sing at the Penny Readings. He was 
anxious to introduce me to the other daughter; but I had 
given offence to the mother bya speech at the Christian 
Young Men’s Tea-party, at which the mother and these 
young ladies were present. I said that half of the young 
ladies of the present day would wonder how the apple got 


My friend was a philosopher: he | 


into the dumpling, and all the mothers and the young ladies 
present considered this very insulting. 

“My friend got married on £200 a year—and a man and his 
wife may live respectably and comfortably on £200 a-year, if 
the woman knows how to cook, and the family is not too 
large. 

““Two months after my friend was married he wished me to 
dine with him and be introduced to his wife. We met by 
appointment at the station and arrived at the semi-detached 
villa, which was like a packing-case with square holes. The 
hideous cast-iron railings in front, the compo, steps leading 
to the front door ; the sixpenny knocker, painted black, with 
a goat’s head; the newly varnished door, cracked and split 
in every direction by the sun, like a map of Europe. The 
newly graveled path; the yellow, marbled paper and narrow 
passage, with the drawing-room separated from the dining- 
room by folding doors which would neither open nor shut. 
Inside and outside there was nothing but show and un- 
truthfulness. 

“We had to wait about three-quarters of an hour beyond 
the time appointed for dinner, which neither improved my 
friend’s temper nor his language. At last the happy moment 
arrived. Only a plain dinner—fish, and a leg of mutton ; they 
kept a very plain cook and a waiting-maid. I thought this 
rather strong on £200 a year, but everybody must be the best 
judge of their own affairs. A piece of turbot came up like 
fish soup, in small pieces; it had been boiled to rags and 
strained over a colander, and I should never have known 
what kind of fish it was if I had not been told. 

“My friend, I could see, was getting uncomfortable ; he 
complained of good fish being spoilt and the waste of food, 
and soon. Then followed the leg of mutton, black all over 
except the ends. Attempts had been made to scrape off the 
| black, which had removed the skin, which had been clumsily 
stuck on again; it looked anything but nice. When the 
knife went into it off came the skin, and you could see that 
from about three-quarters of an inch from the outside it was 
as fresh and as tough as it was in the butcher’s shop. 

“ My friend was bursting with anger, but his wife said, 
very blandly, ‘Cut off the outside, my dear, the remainder 
will do for hash; I am told it is all the better for not being 
too much done.’ . 

“Then came the vegetables — cabbage and potatoes; the 
potatoes in a squashy condition and the cabbage raw. 
My friend now made use of language I never heard him use 


before. His wife remonstrated with him, she threw all the 
blame on the servants. After my friend was a little more 
composed, he said to his wife, ‘You ought to have seen to 
the cooking yourself.’ And now for the climax. His wife 
replied, ‘ Very complimentary to know that when you married 
me you thought you were marrying a cook.’ My friend swore; 
it was not his habit. His wife cried and left the room. 

“We went into the garden and smoked; my friend seemed 
a little comforted by his pipe. He gradually, however, took 
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to dining away from home and spending his evenings with 
sporting men or at billiards, he became a gambler and a 
drunkard, lost his situation, and died at 31 in a _ hos- 
pital. His wife endeavored to earn a livelihood for her- 
self and her little child by teaching music, and after a weari- 
some struggle the child died, and the mother shortly followed 
to that place where the weary are at rest. 

“What a misfortune that this young lady had never been 
taught the practical duties of domestic life. Howto roast a 
leg of mutton is better than singing at Penny Readings.” 

And to know how to use the leg of mutton after it is roasted 
is, to paraphrase a proverb, “ Money in the purse.” Any 
woman with conscience and common-sense will learn to cook 
when she sees the necessity of it, and having learned will take 
pride in her skill; but to save, to make every particle of food 
perform its legitimate purpose, requires not only common- 
sense and conscience, but determination and watchfulness. 

A tender, juicy, well-roasted leg of mutton is as palatable 
and wholesome a dish as can well be served ; when hot, currant, 
cranberry or any tart jelly is particularly nice with it. Cold 
mutton, when sliced thin and evenly from the thick part of the 
joint and accompanied by macaroni stewed in stock, well 
seasoned with tomato catsup, or stewed or fried tomatoes or a 
hot sausage—the latter is much liked by our English cousins— 
will hardly be made an excuse for absence from home, unless 
the husband, like the wolf in the fable, is determined to have 
an excuse. 

When the dish of cold meat has been set aside, cut off all 
that remains upon the bone, crack the bone with a cleaver, 
and put it with all the hard, dry bits into the stock-pot. 
When boiled down it may not make more than a small bowl- 
ful of jellied-stock, but in that bowlful there is as much 
material as you would get in five of the cups of bouillon 
served at a lunch-counter or druggists for rocents acup. If 
you are not a business, but a domestic woman, living within 
the shelter of home, cared and provided for, try to earn that 
50 cents, not by selling a piece of fancy-work at less than the 
cost of materials and instruction, but by actual labor, paid for 
at its current value in the labor market, then you will recog- 
nize the fact that even a mutton-bone is a factor in domestic 
economy. 

Mutton boiled is quite as much in favor as mutton roasted, 
and is a more economical mode of cooking. Experiments 
show that a sirloin of beef weighing 12 pounds lost in roast- 
ing 45 Ounces, of which 27 were water and 17 fat or dripping. 
A flank of beef, weighing 12 pounds, made into fot-au-feu, 
lost only 2§ ounces, but the economy of boiling is rendered 
very questionable when we consider that in a majority of 
cases the water in which the meat has been boiled is thrown 
away, a practice against which Buckmaster inveighs vigorously. 
“Tn this country,” (England) he says, “it is common after we 
have carefully extracted much of the flavor, gelatine, albu- 
men and fat, from turkeys, fowls, beef and legs of mutton, 
to carefully throw away the dirty water in which they 
have been boiled. This waste, in the aggregate, is enormous. 
The fundamental principle of every sensible woman is, or 
ought to be, that everything which is in food ought to be 
eaten; that the whole of the nourishment should be carefully 
preserved in every food substance and digested in the stom- 
ach, instead of being sent down the drain.” - 

It is certainly not much trouble to turn the water in which 
fresh meat has been boiled into a clean pan. In the morning 
take off the cake of fat which will be on top, and which, clari- 
fied, is very sweet and nice for all cooking purposes; the 
liquor will serve as a basis for many vegetable soups, or 
with the bones or trimmings of any meat added make excel- 
lent stock. 

Boiled mutton is even better for hashes and stews than 


roasted, but both are good, and there is an infinite number 
of palatable ways of preparing them. The following is 
Buckmaster’s recipe for: 

Hashed Mutton, (Ingredients.) 

Eschalot. Bouguet Garni. Coid mutton. Tomatosauce. Walnut. 
Cut up neatly from a leg of mutton or other joint all the meat in 
pieces about the same size. Remove all the fat, skin and bone, 
and every piece which is burned or blackened by the fire, or the 
hash will have a strong, disagreeable flavor. The parts not used 
for hash may go into the stock-pot. Melt in a quart stew-pan one 
ounce of butter, then two finely minced eschalots and a dessert 
spoonful of flour, and stir for five minutes. Now add two gills of 
stock, salt if necessary, half a teaspoonful of whole pepper, one 
clove, three allspice, a douguet garni, a teaspoonful of walnut 
ketchup, or half the quantity of Worcester sauce, and a table- 
spoonful of tomato sauce. Stir continually till the contents come 
to the boil, keep boiling a few minutes, then strain into another 
stew-pan, and let the sauce cool before adding the meat, or 
it will harden. When cold lay in the pieces of meat, place the stew- 
pan over the fire, and let the contents gradually warm, occasionally 
shake the stew-pan, and be careful not to let the hash boil. As 
soon as the meat is sufficiently warmed, serve with sippets of 
bread fried in butter. 


Mrs. Warren’s method is different, but the result is good. 
“For a hash, whether of beef or mutton: I cut the meat very 
thin—that near the knuckle of mutton makes a hash de- 
licious—and take away all the fat; then, I floured the meat 
on both sides, and shook the pepper lightly over, then laid 
the meat in layers in a pie-dish ; when it was three-parts full 
I cut a large onion in four and stuck a clove in each piece, 
and put them on the top of the meat, over the whole I poured 
the gravy left from the joint the day before, but through a tin 
strainer, to remove the fat which, it must be remembered 
spoils all cookery, when it is improperly used, as it would be in 
all hashes and stews. I then covered the pie-dish and baked 
it three hours. When there was neither gravy nor stock— 
being without the latter was a thing of the rarest occur- 
rence—I mixed a tablespoonful of flour into a batter, poured 
boiling water on it sufficient to set it, mixed in apiece of 
bacon fat the size of a walnut, and a few drops of browning, 
then strained the mixture over the meat and baked it the 
same length of time. Instead of the leathery meat one is 
accustomed to see under the name of hashed mutton, here 
was a rich, gelatinous mass, free from fat and all that could 
render it hurtful, and made appetizing without expensive 
sauces, which, like wine and spirits, make a hole in a meager 
purse.” 

An excellent hash may be made by chopping the mutton 
fine, removing all gristle and fat, mix it with two-thirds dry 
bread-crumbs, season with pepper, salt, an onion minced, a 
little parsley or celery top, moistened with the gravy left from 
the roast or with stock, fried brown and served hot ; or the 
minced mutton may be mixed with potatoes, rice or bread- 
crumbs, moulded into croquettes or flat cakes, fried brown 
and served with tomato sauce. Be sure, however, tu moisten 
with gravy or stock, and to remove every particle of fat. 
Mutton or Lamb Rechauffe. 

Cut some slices of cold, underdone mutton or lamb, put them in 
a frying-pan, with enough gravy or broth to cover them. Heat to 
boiling and stir in pepper and a great spoonful of currant jelly. 
Send to table in a chafing-dish with the gravy poured about the 
meat.—Marion Harland. 

Slices of cold, boiled mutton, heated in the caper sauce 
that may be left from the day before, is also very nice, but the 
meat must not be allowed to cook or it will harden, it must 
simply be heated thoroughly, then served. 

A little thought, alittle study of ways and means, as much 
time, say, as would be required to learn a new design in 
fancy-work, will produce a pleasing variety in one stock-dish ; 
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but it is the work of the mistress, no cook will do it, nor is 
that to be wondered at—they do not pay for the material that 
is being used and can hardly be expected to plan to econo- 
mize it. 

—Leslie Stone. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TAPIOOA. 


Upon your pantry shelves a good supply 

Of tapioca keep unfailingly ; 

For many dainties, wholesome, rich, or rare, 

You from this starchy product may prepare. 

First then Ambrosia, food meet for the gods :— 
They ne’er partook of it, but ‘“‘ what’s the odds ?””— 
One cup of tapioca soak o’er night ; 

Then, when you're stirring with the morning light, 
Place it where it will slowly cook till clear ; 

A double kettle is of value here. 


Add now one cup of sugar; and meantime 

Have one nice pine-apple chopped very fine. 

On this the boiling tapioca pour, 

And stir together ; ’twill need nothing more. 
Pour into moulds which shall the shape preserve ; 
When cold and firm, with cream and sugar serve. 
This delicate and always welcome dish 

You may prepare with peaches, if you wish ; 

Or other fruit ; soft, ripe, or even canned; 

Such as in season may be at command. 


If apples you would use, best pare and core 

Enough to fill your baking dish; no more. 

The space of cores with sugar fill, and spice : 

A dash of lemon juice is very nice. 

Bake till the apples tender grow; then pour 

The cup of warm soaked tapioca o’er, 

And bake till clear. Most surely you will deem 

This “about right,” served warm with sweetened cream. 
A little salt the tapioca’ll need, 

As almost every pudding does indeed. 


For Tapioca Cream, in water swell 

Four tablespoonfuls; only cover well, 

Then with a quart of milk you’ll set it on 

And gently cook till sure it is well done. 

Four eggs: the yolks with sugar you will beat :— 
A cupful will not make the cream too sweet,— 
Stir in with care, and add a little salt : 

Vanilla flavor will not prove a fault. 

Lastly, the whites well beaten. Serve when cold, 
And how acceptably need not be told. 


Or, these two recipes you may combine 

In Apple Pudding, if you so incline. 

Apples to fill your dish you’ll peel and core, 
Filling with sugar; then bake as before. 

The tapioca you will soak and swell; 

Three tablespoons, or four, will do quite well. 
Mix with it custard; made of milk, « ne quart; 
Three eggs; vanilla flavor, (or some sort ; )— 
A cup of sugar. O’er the apples pour; 

Bake till the custard is well set; no more. 


A custard pudding baked is very nice 

With Tapioca; or with this and Rice. . 
The first :—proportions as for ‘‘ Cream” will do; 

Cocoanut added may be something new ;— 

Three tablespoonfuls with your yolks you'll beat, 

And sugar: ’twill look ‘‘ good enough to eat!”’ 

The tapioca soaked, and as before 

In the milk scalded, you to this will pour. 

Lastly, the whites, that all may be well done, 

For frosting beat ; and in the oven brown. 


For invalids a Jelly may be made, 
Quite palatable too, so it is said. 

The tapioca you will cook till clear 

As for Ambrosia; no fruit needed here 
Except a lemon; juice and grated rind, 
A simple nourishment you’! surely find. 


For other recipes, one may look o’er 
The pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING once more. 


—Mrs. E. B. Sanford. 
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BREAD-MAKING. 
“* Who hath not met with home-made bread, 
A heavy compound of putty and lead?” 
—Thomas Hood. 

ROM the fact that bread figures so con- 

spicuously in the foreground of human 

necessities, it is deserving of the finest 

skillin culinary art. “I must bake bread 
\ to-morrow,” says a matronly housewife. 
Now before baking this staff of life, it 
must be made! Even an inanimate 
aj stove can bake bread, but the prepara- 
tion of this mixture for the oven re- 
quires earnest thought and practical 
hands; both are important tributaries 
to asuccessful result. This snow-white loaf has a great many 
enemies lurking in ambush. One, and a prominent one it is, 


_ may be called indolence, another, carelessness; they do not 
| sift the flour, nor mix the ingredients with care. 


It is true 
that bread wants to be blanketed like a baby. Sometimes in 
a hot place, sometimes in a cold corner, is not the way to pro- 
duce a good loaf. There is another enemy to bread, and that 
is potatoes—avoid them in connection with sweet, light 
bread. They do not properly assimilate with flour. This 
favorite vegetable is very nice, when mashed with butter, milk, 
and salt, for the table, but steer clear of potatoes when you 
make bread. Not long since, while the guest of a friend, I 
listened patiently to the praises of her cook; she might well 
be valued, as the food was well prepared, and properly served. 
But as all are not perfect, I refrained from dwelling mentally 
on this same cook’s failure to place a good slice of bread on 
the table; it looked white, it was fine and tender, but it was 
not right. Just what was the matter of it I could not divine. 
One day when her mistress was out, Mary came to me and 
said, “I cannot make any bread to suit me.” Now if a cook 
does not make bread to suit herself there is hope of improve- 
ment, so, like Othello, at this time I spake: “I always puta 
little sugar in my bread.” “So doI,” was the reply. Then 
feeling my way along, I continued: “And I dissolve a little 
baking soda (not yeast powder) and put that in.” This she did 
not do, with potatoes in the bread. Alas! here was the secret 
at last disclosed; this was why it packed so in the mouth, 
until it became mere dough; this was why it had a dampish 
taste but white, fair look. “Then you put potatoes in your 
bread?” “Dear me, yes. I’ve always been used to doing 
it.” Now I could see my way out of the woods, for I did not 
wish to offend the girl. ‘Supposing you try a loaf without 
potatoes?” She promised me she would, and Mary’s bread, 
after that, not only suited the family, but it suited her. 

How to Make a Loaf. 

Sift the flour over night; out of this take a small bowlful for 
sponge; after dissolving one cake of yeast in tepid water, stir it in 
with a little salt and more water, then set it in a warm place to rise. 
Make the mixture quite thick, but not too stiff. The next morning 
enlarge the dent in the big bowl of sifted flour and turn the sponge 
into it. A quart or two of warm water, more salt,a teaspoonful 
of white sugar, a half teaspoonful of soda well dissolved, and butter 
or lard the size of a walnut. Stir till stiff with a wooden spoon; 
break off one loaf ata time and mouldit gently. After it is panned, 
break off another, andsoon. Do not fill your pans—which must be 
greased with melted lard—too full; two and a half inches from the 
top is full enough. Set them in a warm place for one hour; cover 
them if they rise sooner, then bake one hour in an even-tempered 
oven. Bread had better be baked too much than not enough. 

If these directions are followed you cannot help having 
good bread; but remember to leave all vegetables out, es- 
pecially potatoes. Pastry flour makes the best bread. 

—Mrs. A. E. Thomas. 
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Original in Goop HousgKEEPING. 
A SPRING WELOOME. 


Hearken! oh, hearken! just list to his singing— 
Bluebird atilting on brown branches bare ! 

March winds the dead leaves are recklessly flinging, 
Snow streaks by fences show white here and there. 
You're a herald of spring, 

You dear brave little thing, 

As you swing and you sway on the cherry tree bough, 
And as bright is your note 
As the blue of your coat— 

But tell what you find, sir, to sing about now? 


Hasten! oh, hasten! see here is a daffodil 
Cheerfully nodding its green little head! 
Daffy, dear Daffy, say now, don’t you think you will 
Wish yourself back in your snug earthy bed 
When the night, cold and chill, 
Settles over the hill, 
And bonny Sir Bluebird no longer is heard ? 
Won’t you shudder and weep, 
And catch cold in your sleep, 
And think your spring opening had best been deferred? 


Heigh-ho! ah, heigh-ho! yes, March winds are blowing, 
And meadows are sodden with late fallen rain, 
Yet I am happy that Daffy is showing, 
That sunshine is bright and Bluebird here again ; 
For I very well know 
That the last trace of snow 
Will melt at your fluting, my minstrel] so true, 
And when Daffy seeks day 
Why then winter can’t stay— 
And spring will be coming to me and to you. 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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HOUSE-OLEANING.” 


To BE DONE ‘‘ DECENTLY AND IN ORDER.” 


HIS subject is no doubt time-honored 
and threadbare, but nevertheless an 
inevitable occurrence. As the seasons 
roll by they bring with them a fresh 
invoice of brand new housekeepers, 
who, perhaps, never handled a broom 
right in their lives and would be as apt 
to hit-a nail on the head as they would 
be to miss their thumbs in doing it. 
To house-clean successfully, system is 
absolutely necessary, from the taking 
up of the first tack to the nailing down 
of the last one. Keep your temper and 

try to persuade yourself you are having a frolic. Let none of 
the work interfere with your husband’s comfort, if he is a busi- 
ness man and comes home tired and weary from his office in 
the evening. This does not apply to husbands of leisure, 
who hang around the house all day; the best thing they can 
do is to pitch in and be man-of-all-work, but it is not often 
that one is found of that stamp in America. 

Let the wintry winds of March pass before you commence 
your cleaning, otherwise your house will become chilled and 
filled with draughts; your stoves can’t be taken down, and 
you will in the end pay the doctor what you really intended 
investing in a new carpet or a set of lace curtains for the sit- 
ting-room. The last of April or the first of May, with its 
balmy breezes, is a-fitting time to air one’s Lares and Penates, 
then we run no risk of colds. A week before the fracas sup- 
ply yourself with all the necessary implements of war, so there 
will be no hitch in the operation once begun. Good stout 
brooms, scrubbing brushes, pails, soap dishes, dusters, large 
and small, sand, soap, and sapolio are indispensable. Pow- 
dered borax for roaches, a quart of pure ammonia, a pint of 


glue, one of grate varnish and one of ordinary painters’ var- 
nish will all be found useful; the latter to apply to the wood- 
work around bath-room and kitchen sink. It is needless to 
add that all finger-marks must be washed off before varnish 
is applied, and that done after all sweeping is over. And 

rags! who ever had enough? for if your bag is overflowing 

you are rich indeed. Select the softest for dusters and clean- 

ing glass, reserving the heavy cotton ones, also woolen, for 

scrubbing. With a calico apron, high neck and long sleeves, 

a dusting-cap and buckskin gloves, you are ready for the fray. 

It will be economy to employ astrong, willing woman, accus- 

tomed to clean, as your maid-of-all-work will have her hands 

full if she gets the meals, attends to the children, and other 

work just as important. If the weather is mild enough the 

stoves can be removed, cleaned, coated with coal oil or paraf- 

fine and stored away. A man will be required to do this, as 
well as beat the carpets if they are dirty enough to take up, 

otherwise several vigorous sweepings with wet newspapers 
torn in bits on the floor will do as well, if your woman wipes 
up the carpet thoroughly with a flannel rag wrung out often 
in warm water to which has been added either a cupful of ox- 
gall, half a cupful of turpentine or same amount of ammonia 
to a pailful. ‘This operation removes all dust and brightens 
the colors wonderfully. Some housekeepers literally scrub 
their carpets, but it takes an expert hand to do it successfully. 
When attacking a room, remove all ornaments, clean and set 
by carefully. 

Take down pictures, dust, wash glass and put in a safe 
place. Open windows, beat all upholstered furniture, wash 
off wicker and rattan ware with salt water and remove to 
another room. If the carpet is to come up, remove the tacks 
and consign it to the man. If it is to remain, sweep down all 
cobwebs and wipe off the walls with a long-handled broom 
covered with a soft rag, then do your sweeping and cleaning 
of carpet. Next wash paint; use a hair brush, sapolio, change 
water often and dry with soft rags. If old and fly-specked, a 
coat of paint will accomplish more than all the elbow grease 
in the world. 

Clean windows with warm water and ammonia, polish with 
newspapers. Scrub sills, marbles and hearths, then paint 
grate and fender. Your beds having been washed and pois- 
oned in March, will need only a thorough dusting. Glue up 
all broken furniture, fill up all holes in the wall with plaster 
of paris moistened with water. If the wall is papered, patch 
neatly with new pieces where paper has been torn, being 
careful to match the pattern. If there are any grease spots 
on the paper they can be removed by laying several folds of 
blotting paper on them and holding a hot iron on it till all 
grease is absorbed. All furniture that is not varnished, should 
be well dusted and rubbed with a cloth wet in kerosene, but 
if they are varnished, dust thoroughly with a small brush the 
corners and crevices and coat with shellac, which dries in- 
stantly and holds no dust. If the floor has matting on it, turn 
if soiled, otherwise wipe off with a rag wrung out in cold salt 
water. On the other hand, if the floor is oiled or waxed, a 
little petroleum added to the water you wash it with improves 
it greatly. For halls, dining and sitting-rooms a waxed floor is 
very pretty and saves labor in the end, for good carpets are 
expensive and constant use renders them dingy, and matting 
soon wears out. I give below a well-tried recipe for waxed 
floors, which, if strictly adhered to, will make a clean, white 
floor as smooth and shining as glass, that can be dusted as 
easily as a piece of furniture. 

Polish for Floors: 

Half-pound of common yellow beeswax, one quart of turpentine, 
one quart of water, one-fourth pound of liquid ammonia. Cut the 
wax into small pieces, put into a gallon jug; pour in turpentine 
and stand over night. Next day pour in water; last of all 


turpentine, papers of large and small tacks, a bottle of good 


ammonia. Shake well and cork tightly. 
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For immediate use, shake again, put a licale in a shallow 
vessel and with a flannel cloth shake some ov>r the floor; rub 
hard and do only a small space at a time. When you have 
gone over all the floor this way, polish with a new hair scrub- 


bing brush. The first application is somewhat tedious, but | 
the results amply repay you. To havea glossy floor, this opera- 


tion should be repeated once a month, but the subsequent rub- 
bings involve much less labor. New floors can be stained 
any color before the polish is put on. 
To prepare Shellac for Furniture : 

In a glass quart jar put one-third of gum shellac, cover with 
alcohol and set over night to dissolve. In the morning fill up with 


more alcohol, shake and apply to varnished furniture with a soft 
camel’s hair brush. 


One word more, do not try to cram the kitchen and cellar 
cleaning in at the end of the week ; steal two days from the 
next week for that. You will have time to rest and will be 
able to do it well. Whitewash the kitchen and cellar; sprinkle 
cellar floor with lime or charcoal, which are good disinfect 
ants and will absorb moisture. Burn all musty rags, papers 
and trash that the rag man disdains, and, above all, do not 


try to kill yourself cleaning. Life is too short, and nobody | 


will thank you. With good health, a good broom and fine 
weather, go deliberately and systematically at your house. 
cleaning, and if you are satisfied who need care. . 

—Martha Newton. 
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THE LAST OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
To My SISTER IN HEAVEN. 


The last, my darling! Yes, I am the last 

Of all our household; in the happy past 

T find alone the close companionship 

For which I long. My lonely footsteps slip 
Along the difficult, the untried way 

And there is nobody who dares to say 

“* Be careful dear! I would not take that road,” 
Or, “ Let me help you bear our heavy /oad.” 


The last, my darling! Yes, I am the last 

Of all my own. Love’s sky is overcast, 

And through the coming storm no voice I hear 

That calls, ‘‘ Be brave to breast the blast, my dear.” 
Well-done itself is mixed with bitterness 

Because there’s none to call it ‘‘ our success,” 

And though my friends are sorry I’m alone, 

My grief is all my own, is all my own. 


The last, my darling! Yes, I am the last 

Of all the family on earth thou hast. 

But yesterday thou wert so close to me 

And now thy pictured face is all I see. 

Thy cherished books, thy flowers, thy sacred shrine, 

I cannot bear, my dear, to call them mine / 

These rooms, these pictures, those sweet things that grow, 
Once ours, now mine. How can I have it so? 


The last, my darling! Why am I the last? 
Thy loving hand I held so firm, so fast, 

The morn I lost thee. Can it, dear, be right, 
That I must sit with empty hands to-night ? 
Heaven is so full. There are so many there 

To love each other. Why could not my prayer, 
That we might go together, answered be, 

Or one be left to live my life with me? 


The last, my darling! Yes! I am the last, 

But O, the future soon shall touch the past, 
And, sometime, when or how I do not know, 
Thc one that’s left unto her own shall go, 

My darlings! we shall have so much to say 

Of what has happened since you went away 

In Heaven and Earth. O union, blessed, sweet, 
When all our family together meet. 
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WOMEN WHO WHINE. 


A CHANCE FOR A GREAT MorRAL VICcrory. 


F there is anything I am profoundly 
grateful for it is that I have not to 
my portion a woman who whines. 
If I had, I fear my name would 
sometime be numbered with those 
who have mysteriously disappeared 
and have never been heard of 
again, for, with no small amount of 
good humor and the gift of being 
able to adapt myself to most of the 
circumstances of life, I cannot en- 
dure a whining woman. I know of 
one such woman, and her husband 
has my profound sympathy—poor 
fellow! If it rains, his wife whines because the sun doesn’t 

shine. If the sun shines, she whines because it doesn’t rain. 

If she is sick, she whines because she isn’t well; and if she is 

well, she whines because she has so much to do. She has 

one of those fretful, droning voices peculiarly exasperating 
to most people—a voice that would drive some men to deeds 
of desperation. 

She was at our house the other day—whining, as usual: 
“The fruit season’s all over with and I didn’t get to can half I 
wanted to, and I feel so put out aboutit. I’mso rushed all the 
time I never get to do half I want to. Some days I just sit 
| down and cry. My baby has a dreadful cold; seems to me 
| he always has something or other. What a sight of trouble 

children are anyhow; dear, dear! You're all through house- 
cleaning, aren’t you? And I’ve hardly begun. I don’t know 
as I’ll ever get it finished, I do hate itso! What a handsome 
new chair you have! I’d like one like it, but I don’t see 
how we can get anything new this fall, Henry’s business 
is so poor. I just worry over it all the time. There’s noth- 
ing but fuss and worry in this world anyhow; dear me, 
dear me!” 

That is a specimen of how she goes on for hours at a time. 
That is what her husband comes home to at night. That is 
what he hears day in and day out at his table. That is what 
must ring in the poor fellow’s ears all day long, depressing 
and disheartening him, and taking from him all the joy and 
gladness of life. 

I read lately of a bank president who positively refused to 
have men in positions of trust in his bank whose home life 
was known to be unhappy. He regarded such men as pecul- 
iarly liable to temptation, and one cannot help thinking that 
he was correct in his estimate of the dangers surrounding 
such a man. 

Now you need not tell me that the woman of whom I write 
cannot help whining, that it is a constitutional failing or a 
tendency against which she has no power to strive. I don’t 
believe it. She is a perfectly healthy and robust woman, and 
she simply needs to brace up; to come to a realizing sense of 
what she owes to herself, her husband, her children and 
society in general. Her liver may be partly to blame, but 
her liver can doubtless be “ fixed,” as my little boy says when 
he wants me to make his stomach stop aching. She needs to 
bring the forces of her mind to bear upon this mental in- 
firmity. Her case is peculiarly fitted for treatment and cure 
by the “mind cure” methods, and while I am not a believer 
in the “ mind cure ” as a remedy for cancer or broken legs, I 
believe it might work wonders in cases of women afflicted as 
this unfortunate creature is. Here is a chance for a great 
moral victory; a chance to triumph over the flesh and the 
devil—for he is at the bottom of it all. 


—Julia H. May. 


—Zenas Dane, 
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PHEMY. 
A Tovucuine Story oF ONE WHO FounpD PEACE AND REST ONLY 
IN THE ARMS OF THE DEATH ANGEL. 
SS MASTERFUL woman,” the neighbors 
= called Abigail Martin, and as she 
stood in the front door-way shading 
her eyes with her hand while she 
looked down the road, there was a cer- 
tain hard determination in the set lines 
of her face that made you feel that 
she had fairly earned the adjective. 
Everything about the old-fashioned 
farm-house spoke of thrift and scru- 
pulous neatness, and showed the con- 
stant oversight of the mistress. Not 
every woman could have done what 
Abigail Martin had accomplished, she 
often thought, with grim self-approval. 
When her husband had been killed 12 
years ago, leaving his widow and her 
1o-years-old boy wholly unprovided for, save by two or three 
hundred dollars that had been the painstaking accumulation 
of years, every one expected that, of course, they would leave 
the little tenant farm and that Abigail would follow some 
of the beaten tracks in which women usually search for a 
livelihood. People shook their heads and prophesied failure 
when she listened to all their well-meant advice, and then with 
calm disregard of it, announced her intention of keeping on 
with the farm. 

“T did most of the managing when Job was alive and I 
guess I can make out now,” she said, and events proved that 
she was right. She held her own with the other small tenant 
farmers and not only made a living for herself and the boy, but 
added steadily to the fund in the bank. Abigail proved a good 
business woman, shrewd in bargains, thrifty and economical 
in the smallest matters, and so she prospered where failure 
had been predicted. She was a hard, stern woman, cold and 
undemonstrative even to the one human being whom she 
loved with all the strength of her strong nature. 

Ezra, her son, was her idol, but though she toiled early and 
late for his sake and denied herself every pleasure that she 
might lay money aside for him, the boy never guessed at the 
passion of pent-up love, but only grew restive at her iron 
rule. He was like his father, weak and yielding, and so he 
never rebelled against the authority which ruled him as it 
had ruled his father, but obeyed his mother with as unques- 
tioning an obedience, now that he had reached the estate of 
manhood, as he had when a boy. 

Nothing was too minute to escape her advice, and he rarely 
made the smallest purchase without consulting her. Abigail 
believed that she knew his every thought and she made her 
rule as despotic as possible that he might never find any 
loophole of escape from it. He had been away from home for 
the last three weeks, visiting some cousins in the city, and this 
afternoon had been the time set for his return, That morn- 
ing a telegram, a startling and unprecedented occurrence in 
that quiet household, had been brought by the boy who was 

usually commissioned with such messages. A grayish pallor 
crept over Abigail Martin’s face as she seized the envelope. 

“Ts it Ezra, is he dead?” she quavered. Telegrams and 
postal-cards were public property in the primitive village, so 
she knew the boy was possessed of the knowledge she dreaded 
to find out for herself by opening the envelope that she was 
holding in her irembling fingers. 

“No, he aint dead, but he’s sent you word that he’s 
married,” answered the boy, enjoying the effect of his start- 


A swift wave of crimson surged over the pale face, and the 
gray eyes blazed ominously, but Abigail Martin was not one 
to furnish food for gossip, and even in this moment of intense 
anger she recollected that the inquisitive eyes of the boy 
were fixed upon her face, and that an account of her recep- 
tion of the news would be a choice morsel which would lose 
nothing in the recital. Controlling her wrath she said with 
a quietness that was more portentous than an outburst : 
“That will do, you needn’t stand gaping around here all 
day.” And the boy, disappointed in his expectation of hearing 
“ Mrs. Martin make things lively,” slowly withdrew. 

“You just ought to seen her eyes snap, though,” he said 
afterward. ‘“ Ezra will want to shirk off somewhere and hide 
himself when she gets a good look at him.” 

There was great excitement in the village when the news 
spread that Ezra Martin was married and expected to bring 
his wife home that night. Every one knew how closely Ezra. 
had been kept under maternal control, and it hardly seemed 
credible that in as important a matter as choosing a wife he 
should have dared to break away from his leading-strings. 

“T hope he’s got some one that can hold her own against 
his mother,” said one of the gossips. 

“ Poor thing, I pity her, whoever she may be,” said another. 

“ Any one who lives with Abigail Martin will have a hard 
row to hoe, and Ezra isn’t man enough to stand up for a wife 
and keep her from being down-trodden. He’s never stood up 
for himself even, great hulking coward that he is.” 

In the farm-house Abigail Martin was going about her 
afternoon tasks with a strange, intense deliberation that was 
like the calm that precedes a storm. It was a cruel blow, but 
she gathered herself to meet it, and crushed back all the wrath 
that sought vent. 

“ How dared she?” she muttered once, an evil look in her 
eyes, as she finally opened and read the telegram. 

“T am married. We will be home on afternoon train. Ezra.” 

The full weight of her wrath fell upon the woman who had 
dared to marry Ezra, and after true feminine fashion she ex- 
onerated the man from blame. Somehow it had never 
entered into her calculations that Ezra would marry, and 
even with the telegram upon the mantel-piece she could not 
fully believe it. Was there really another woman besides her- 
self who would feel that she had a right to Ezra, a claim upon 
his society and his affection, an intermeddler between them? 

“ She shall never be mistress here,” she thought grimly, as 
she remembered that the interloper might even claim her 
place at the head of the household, and the expression 
on the set lips boded ill for the happiness of Ezra’s wife. 
It was with far from comfortable feelings that Ezra contem- 
plated his home coming. Once when he was a boy he had 
wanted a pet dog, and had several times petitioned to have one. 
Pets were not in his mother’s line, and she had peremptorily 
refused to listen to his pleadings, so one day when he was 
offered a dog he determined to take it home with him, and 
trust to being allowed to keep it after his mother’s anger had 
spent itself. He had not miscalculated the result, for after she 
had upbraided him for his disobedience and threatened to 
make him take it home, she finally dropped the subject and 
thereby gave a tacit consent to the dog, that he could never 

have won from her by any pleadings beforehand. 

It was somewhat in this fashion that he had reasoned con- 
cerning a wife. When he met pretty Phemy McPherson at 
the boarding-house where he was visiting his cousins, his 
sluggish blood was quickened at the first glimpse of the 
merry, coquettish girl. Somehow she made him think of a 
golden butterfly, with her sunny hair that fluffed up in pretty 
little waves, her bright eyes and fluttering ribbons. She had 
such a happy laugh, and quick, impulsive movements, that 


ling information. 


deliberate Ezra was fairly fascinated with the girl who was so 
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different from his mother, and from any of the women he had 
ever known. Strange as it may seem, pretty Phemy was in 
her turn attracted by the stalwart young farmer, and her 
girlish fancy invested him with a manliness and heroism that 
won her heart. His very-diffidence and awkwardness made 
her kinder to him than to the young clerks who paid her 
court, and after he had stared at her with admiring wonder 
every evening for two weeks, and blushed violently when- 
ever she spoke to him, he suddenly came to the bold deter- 
mination to ask her to be his wife. 

The audacity of the thought almost made him speechless ; 
it seemed like catching a butterfly or humming-bird in his 
clumsy fingers, but when he blurted out his love, he was 
not tantalized and laughed at as a whole host of admirers 
had been before him, but pretty little Phemy blushed a 
rosier red, and with downcast eyes surrendered at discretion. 

Ezra went up to his room that night half dazed with his 
success. As far as the selfish, spoiled boy could love another 
better than himself, he loved Phemy, but even in this first 
glow of happiness came the harassing question, what will 
mother say? Her approval was out of the question, of course, 
and even a grudging consent could hardly be hoped for. He 
must have Phemy, but how could he manage it? At last he 
formed the bold resolution to take her home as his wife. 

“Mother can jaw all she likes, butshe can’t unmarry us,” 
said this dutiful son. 

“Of course, she’ll make it mighty disagreeable for Phemy 
for a while, but when she finds she can’t help herself she’ll 
come down to making the best of it.” So reasoned this tender 
lover who cared for nothing but his own gratification. 

The next day Phemy was startled by his urgent entreaty 
that they should set their wedding for the day of his return 
home. In vain she protested, and urged that she must have 
time for her bridal preparations; with a selfish insistence 
that was cloaked under the guise of ardent love, Ezra over- 
ruled all her objections and made her yield. 

“What will your mother say?” she asked once, and Ezra 
answered carelessly, “‘ Oh, it will be a nice surprise for her.” 
He knew that proud little Phemy would never consent to 
go as an unwelcome intruder into her husband’s home, and 
so he said nothing about his mother or her peculiarities. 
Once his heart smote him when innocent little Phemy said: 

“Tam so glad that 1am going to have a mother, Ezra; I 
lost my mother when I was a baby. and I have always envied 
the girls who have mothers to love. Of course I shall love 
her as dearly as if she was my very own mother, since she is 
yours, and I do hope she’ll love me.” 

A latent instinct of manliness prompted Ezra to tell 
Phemy all that was before her, and trust his future to her 
love, but his selfish nature urged him to make sure of his 
prize and when she found out the truth it would be too late 
for her to draw back. So Phemy gave up her place at the 
ribbon counter, where she had spent every day from eight 
to six for the last three years, and as her old companions 
listened to her blushing description of her future husband, 
they saw him through Phemy’s glorified vision and wished 
her joy. 

It was a very quiet wedding. In this, too, Phemy had 
given up her own wishes, for she would have liked to have 
had her friends about her and made a little bright remem- 
brance of this supreme moment of her life. As it was, they 
walked quietly to the minister’s house, and were made man 
and wife without any suggestion of bridal arrangements, 
save that the minister’s wife, herself young, pinned a knot 
of pink roses upon Phemy’s gray dress. The last part of the 
journey home was silent. Ezra was dreading the first meeting 
with his mother, and wondering whether there had been time 


And Phemy, with a rapt look of content upon her pretty 
face, was anticipating the meeting with her new mother, the 
loving welcome which she fully expected would be awaiting 
her, and casting shy glances of admiration at her tall husband. 

Though Phemy had worked for her living, and never had 
a home except in boarding-houses, yet she had always been 
happy. She hada breezy, sunshiny nature that won her 
friends everywhere, and whenever there were good times 
going on anywhere about her, she was always in them, enjoy- 
ing everything with all her heart. She had no enemies, and 
had learned to expect every one to be kind to her. She was 
a sad little flirt, but she had never been maliciously cruel. If 
people loved her, how could she help it, and where was the 
boundary line to be drawn between kindness and friendliness 
and undue encouragement. Her experience with the world 
had been a kindly one, and not calculated to prepare her 
for any but a friendly greeting, so she indulged in her happy 
anticipations without a doubt of their fulfillment. Ezra 
had not thought that his mother would make any festive 
preparations, for his home-coming with his bride, so he 
was not disappointed when no one met them at the station, 
but as he encountered the curious gaze of a knot of the more 
inquisitive of the villagers, he shrank from walking through 
the main street of the village, and hired the single hack 
which the station boasted, to take them home. Phemy was 
disappointed that during the ride her husband spoke no word 
of endearment or welcome to her new home, but with lov- 
ing loyalty she crushed out the feeling, assuring herself 
that it was the depth of emotion that kept him silent and pre- 
occupied. Ezra dismissed the hack at the end of the lane, 
and shouldering his valise, gave the driver the checks for 
Phemy’s trunks and bade him bring them later. 

There was no sign nor stir of preparation, and Ezra, feign- 
ing an ease that he did not feel, stepped up on the back 
porch and opened the kitchen door. The round deal table 
stood in the middle of the floor, laid for two, with a cold 
supper upon it, not as inviting as it would have been if Ezra 
had come home alone. 

“ Why, your mother couldn’t have received the telegram,” 
said Phemy, cheerily, trying not to seem disappointed, lest 
she should grieve Ezra; but even as she spoke she saw the 
open envelope upon the mantel piece, and wondered what it 
all meant. The door opened and a spare, angular-featured 
woman came in with a nod of greeting to Ezra. 

you’re back!” 

“Yes, mother;” and the large man looked like a shame- 
faced school boy as he quailed before the stern displeasure 
he read in her face. “I suppose you got my telegram,” he 
faltered on, wishing he could sink into the floor and escape 
Phemy’s wondering gaze, and his mother’s angry eyes. 

“This is Phemy.” 

“T thought as much.” 

The cold, gray eyes scanned the shrinking, girlish figure, 
from the coquettish little turban with its gay plumes and the 
fluffy bangs, down to the little high-heeled shoes, and sensi- 
tive Phemy felt the contemptuous disapproval as keenly as 
if it had been put into words. It was hard work to swallow 
back the lump that rose in her throat, and keep the tears from 
coming. Her bright anticipations were so cruelly shattered, 
and Phemy wondered whether she could not go home again, 
where every one was good to her, instead of staying here, 
where she was unwanted and must be unloved. Yet this was 
home, since she had chosen to give up the freedom of her 
bright, girlish life for this man who stood before his mother 
like an abashed school-boy, and this was her welcome, in- 
stead of the motherly embrace, the tender words of greeting. 
“T waited supper for you,” Abigail went on, turning 


since the receipt of the telegram for her anger to vent itself. 


toward her son, and taking her place behind the teapot, she 
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motioned Ezra to his chair at the other side of the table, and 
with a glance at Phemy, said curtly, ‘“‘ You can fetch a plate 
for yourself from the dresser, yonder, and sit here.” 

Surely, surely Ezra would not bear this in silence. He 
would spring to her side, and gathering her close to him in 


those strong arms would tell his mother that if there was no | 


warmer welcome than this for his wife he would take her 
away where she could be happy, and Phemy looked appeal- 


ingly toward him. A feeling of contempt that was bitterer | 


to her than her disappointment, surged up in her heart 


as she saw him sitting there, uncomfortable and irresolute, | 


with his eyes fixed on his plate, avoiding her pitiful glance. 


She brought the plate from the dresser in mute submission | 
and sat down, feeling as if the first mouthful of this bridal | 
supper would choke her. If she had risen in arms at once, | 


and defiantly claimed her place as mistress of the house, and 


insisted indignantly upon being treated with respect, Abigail | 


would have been forced to regard her as an enemy who stood 
upon equal terms, and although she would have hated her 
and quarreled fiercely with her, she could not have despised 
her as being spiritless. 

The gentle ‘submission which might have won another 
heart, only steeled her more completely against poor little 


Phemy, and when she saw that her old control over Ezra | 
was ip no wise weakened, and that he did not dare to resent | 


her treatment of his wife, her bitter anger cooled down, and 
she determined to rule her as she did every one who came in 
contact with her. When the dreary, cheerless meal, which 
was only a pretense to Phemy, was ended, Abigail said : 

“You had better take her up to your room, Ezra, so she 
can take off her things. I ain’t changed it none. Is’pose 
what was good enough for you will do.” 

It was a plainly furnished front room into which Ezra led 
his wife, with everything in it that was absolutely necessary 
for comfort, but nothing that was tasteful or merely decorative. 
A bitter cry welled up from Phemy’s aching heart, and she 
threw herself on the bed with choking sobs shaking her from 
head to foot. 

“Oh, how cou/d you bring me here, Ezra? Why didn’t you 
tell me?” she cried, as her husband, freed from his mother’s 
restraint, tried to comfort her with caresses. 

“Never mind, Phemy,” he said, awkwardly drying the 
tear-stained face, and holding herin his arms. ‘ Don’t take 
no notice of her ways, and she’ll come around before long. 
If you don’t say nothing back to her, but just try to please 
her, she won’t be hard on you. She ain’t the kind to make 
no. fuss over any one, so you mustn’t expect much from her. 
You love me, don’t you, and don’t that make up for things 
being a little disagreeable ?” 

This last argument comforted Phemy somehow, and Ezra 
lingered upstairs, petting her with the same enjoyment of 
stolen sweets, with which, in his boyhood, he had crept away 
to fondle his dog, till a peremptory command to come down 
and cut kindlings called him away. Phemy’s trunks came 
just then, and when the girl found herself alone, she unlocked 
them and began to unpack the contents, with a far lighter 
heart than she could have thought possible a little while before. 

Phemy had none of the elements of a heroine. She was a 
shallow, childish little creature, happy as long as she could 
have every one kind to her, with no resources in herself to 
fall back upon if disappointment clouded her narrow horizon. 
A humming-bird or a butterfly might have as reasonably been 
expected to show as much strength of character, and love 
was the strongest element in her disposition. Any one with 
a stronger will could compel her obedience, and so she 
yielded unquestioningly to the authority of Ezra’s mother. 
He had asked her for his sake never to rebel nor to ask 
him to take her part against his mother, and somehow he 


managed to persuade her that there was no lack of love in this 
| request. It is strange what a woman can believe when her heart 

guides her judgment, and so Phemy reveled in the caresses 

| that were bestowed upon her upstairs, and submitted pa- 

tiently to being ignored at other times. 

It was a hard life into which the poor child had entered, 
and all too late she learned how rough was the path before 
her, flower-strewn as she had imagined it. If she had been 
a hired servant her mother-in-law could not have treated her 
with less consideration, and in these days of modern help, no 
servant would have obeyed with such docility, nor worked as 
faithfully as did Phemy, trying to propitiate her hard task- 
mistress. She had a faint hope that perhaps by submission and 
helpfulness she might some day win a little place in Abigail’s 

heart, and so she patiently toiled at the hard work which 
| made her pretty hands swollen and unsightly, and tried not 
to complain of the weariness which made her ache from head 
to foot. Standing at acounter and handling dainty ribbons 
was child’s play to this monotonous routine of farm work, and 
it was not many weeks before all the brightness and sparkle 
| died out of the little humming-bird, and she was transformed 
into a drooping, quiet girl, spiritless and dull. 

As she lost the characteristics which had attracted Ezra’s 
fancy, so his short-lived affection grew cooler, and poor little 
Phemy realized that her miserable life of loveless drudgery 
was in vain, since it was not being made up for. by her hus- 
band’s added love. She grew nervous and ailing, and had 
times of longing so intensely for her old, happy life, that she 
sometimes wished herself free to return to it. At last asecret 
dawned upon her, and a strange rush of new emotions surged 
over her, She shrank at first from the path in which she had 
strayed, and then a great joy filled her heart. 

** Surely she will love me now,” she said, and that evening 
when Abigail sat by the western window, resting after the 
day’s work, Phemy stole down, her heart throbbing tu- 
multously, to tell her secret. It cost her an effort to falter it, 
and then she waited for a word of sympathy and rejoicing. 
Of course she would be glad. Was not Ezra her idol, and 
now surely she must love his wife, if ever so little. Phemy 
fairly trembled with suspense in the pause that followed. Oh, 
if even at this late day Ezra’s mother would take her to her 
heart, she could so gladly forget and forgive all these months 
of unkindness. 

*T’m mighty sorry to hear it!” The hard voice, colder than 
ever, fell upon Phemy’s aching heart like molten lead. 
“ You’re not fit to be a mother, a miserable, puny, worth- 
less thing that you are. If you hada baby it would bea 
sickly thing, no comfort to any one. I had hoped that this 
mightn’t come, but I s’pose it’s no more than I ought to have 
expected. I’m sorry for poor Ezra, if he will think he has to 
dance attendance upon all your whims now.” 

Phemy crept back to her lonely room and threw herself 
upon the bed in a passion of sobs that shook her from head 
to foot. If she could only die, for why should she 'ive when 
no one wanted her or loved her. Her husband had been 
weaned away from her, and seemed to be perfectly indifferent 
to her. His mother hated her, and had told her that she was 
not fit for the happiness that was coming to her, and now 
her last hope of ever winning the least affection from her was 
over. If all herspirit had not been so completely crushed out 
of her, she would have gone back to her old home that night 
and trusted to the kindness of old friends or even the charity 
of strangers, rather than have endured this loveless life 
another hour, but Abigail’s rigid rule had effaced every atom 
| of independence, and she dared not rebel now. The weeks 
crept away, and each day Phemy found it harder to drag 
| herself about and do the tasks which were no whit lightened. 
She was very lonely these days, when she longed so sorely 
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for sympathy and encouragement, and she grew pitifully | 
grateful for the slightest kindness that any one showed her. | 


If she could have held her own against Abigail, she would 
have had many friends among the neighbors to uphold her ; 
but they were provoked at her weak submission, and although 
they pitied her, did not care to take the part of one who 
showed no disposition to stand up for herself, so she was 
friendless in this time of her need. 

One day Abigail bade her bring up a pot of butter from the 
spring-house and Phemy went on her errand with lagging 
steps. She was feeling strangely ill and weak, and longed 
for night to come that she might rest. She lifted the butter 
and started up the steps with it, thinking how light a burden 
it would be to Ezra’s strong arms. Suddenly, no one ever 
knew how it happened, her foot slipped and she fell, nearly 
upon the stone steps. She opened her eyes and tried to move, 
thena cry escaped her, and everything grew dark about her. 
When Abigail grew tired of waiting for the butter, she sent 
Ezra to bid Phemy make haste, and he found the insensi- 
ble figure lying in a swoon that he thought was death. He 
lifted her and carried her back to the house, and there 
was a hurried messenger dispatched for the doctor, while 
homely remedies were administered by a kindly neighbor. 
They might have been loving hands that undressed Phemy 
and put her in bed, for all that she knew, for the longing for 
a mother touch was stilled just now. 

Her return to consciousness meant entering into physical 
anguish which forbade thoughts of all else. Night came, and 
as its gloomy shadows settled down, poor little Phemy trod 
with shrinking feet the path to motherhood. Lonely and dark 
was the road, and as the little life entered into the world, to 
draw but one fluttering breath before it fled away, Phemy 
passed through the gates of death at whose entrance she had 
gained motherhood. 

“It is better so,” said the neighbor who had lingered beside 
the lonely bed and spoken cheering words, though too late 
now to comfort the desolate heart, and with a gentle touch she 
closed the eyes from which the look of pitiful appeal had not 
fled. They laid her baby upon her arm, the little one who had 
been as unwelcomed as had its mother, and as Ezra stood 
beside the coffin and looked at the wreck of the bright, happy 
girl he had brought to this home where she had hungered and 
thirsted in vain for the love and tenderness he had vowed to 
show her, he felt as much remorse as his selfish nature could 
know. A boy might have felt the same when he had cap- 
tured some beautiful butterfly, and broken its gauzy wings in 
his rough grasp. Now that Phemy had passed beyond the 
reach or need of love, the neighbors came, thinking peni- 
tently of their omissions in the past, to bring flowers to lay 
about the quiet figure, and to fill the tired hands, folded so 
peacefully now. 

*T wouldn’t have the load on my conscience, that Abigail 
Martin must have on hers, fora good deal,” whispered one 
and another. 

“She’s been awful hard on Ezry’s wife and he’s never 
treated herright either. She’s better off, poor little thing!” 
another said. When the simple service had been read, Abi- 
gail took her turn, in simple, country fashion, in looking once 
more upon the waxen features of the dead. No one could see 
her face as she bent over the coffin, and looked her last at 
the face of the girl she had despised and hated, and the tiny 
miniature upon her arm. The dignity of death was upon her, 
and she was beyond the reach alike of cruel taunt or cry for 
forgiveness. An evil look glittered in the gray eyes as Abigail 
drew her veil down. She was almost frightened at her exult- 
ant joy, as she followed the coffin from the house. Phemy 
was out of her way at last, and the fiercely jealous nature of 
the woman was at rest, since Ezra was hers alone once more. 


| 
| 
| 
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In the quiet city of the dead they laid Phemy with her baby 
in her arms. It was not worth while, Abigail said, to mark 
the place with a stone, but she was not left forgotten. 
Nature was more tender than man, and during a storma 
limb of the tree that stretched its sheltering arms over the quite 
grave was broken off, and lodged crosswise in its branches. 

Upon this rude cross crept up the luxurious vine of the 
Virginia creeper, and as fall touched it with its chilly fingers 
it blazed with ruddy glory, and drooped from the arms of the 
cross until it made it more beautiful than any monument of 
granite or chiseled marble. Trailing down, it rested with a 
tender touch, like a benediction, upon the quiet grave where 
poor little Phemy laid, her aching heart comforted by the 
tender, pitying touch of the death angel, who had bidden her 
find peace in this long rest. 

—Minnie E. Kenney. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE NAVAJO BLANKET. 

The Navajo Indians are possessors of large flocks of finely 
bred sheep, the wool from them amounting to over a million 
poundsannually. A portion of the wool is sold to traders; but 
the larger part is used in the manufacture of blankets. After 
the wool is cleaned, carded and dyed—by a process known only 
to the Indians and by them religiously guarded as a secret— 
it is ready for the loom, which is built by the squaws. The 
weavers are personages of such importance that they are not 
expected to perform any other labor. 

The hogan, which contains the loom, is made by driving 


| into the ground at regular intervals, six roughly hewn poles, 


from eight to ten feet long, forming a small square. Across 
the tops of these supports are laid green boughs to shield the 
weaver from the hot sun. The center poles form the sides 
of the loom; and about a foot from the top and bottom are 
fastened cross poles through which holes are bored for the 
warp, which is composed of the fibres of the yuccatree. This 
warp is treated by a process that renders it almost indestructi- 
ble, the secret of which is known only to the Navajo Indians, 
who refuse to divulge it. Consequently the work of their 
looms is not likely soon to become the rival of the more gen- 
erally used “California blanket.” Before they were subdued 
by the government, the Navajo Indians made these blankets 
solely for the use of their own tribe; but since they have been 
thrown almost entirely upon their resources for a livelihood, 
the manufacture of the blanket has become their leading in- 
dustry, and a scource of large profit. 

—Mrs. S. E. Boggs. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NORTH WOODS SUOOOTASE. 


Take a sturdy iron pot, 

Slice some fat salt pork to line it; 
Pour a little water in 

Just for gravy to refine it. 


Turn your sweet corn in and covk 
Just an hour and season lightly ; 
Butter, salt and pepper add, 
Just to make the flavor sprightly. 


Boil some tender garden beans 
Through and through—be sure you do it. 
By this time the corn is fine ; 
Stir the well-cooked beans into it. 
Put more salt and pepper in, 
Butter just to give a flavor; 
Cover up with pork and cook 
One-half hour to give the savor. 


Turn out hot and full of juice, 
And no doubt ’twill mee your wishes. 
This is what we eat in camp, — 
One of Adirondacks’ dishes. 
—Florence E. Pratt. 
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OVER-OAREFUL HOUSEKEEPING 


BREEDING EsTRANGEMENT IN LIFE. 


HEN achild of twelve years I visited 
at the house of a lady who prided 
herself upon her housekeeping, and 
whose neighbors justly gave her 
credit for a great degree of profi- 
ciency in that department of life. 
My remembrance of that visit al- 
ways brings a chill, and I turn my 
thoughts as quickly as possible into 
another channel, even though I am 
now middle-aged. If achairin any 
room was left awry it was immedi- 

ately set straight; if a window-shade was raised or lowered 

above or below the regulation line, it was at once put in place. 

If by any carelessness dirt or litter, however small in quan- 

tity, or harmless in its nature, was to be seen anywhere 

within the limits of that household, the broom, always at hand, 
was brought into use, to the shame of the individual guilty of 
such carelessness. 

The husband was, unfortunately, not in sympathy with the 
strict régime in vogue, so had his full share of trouble—for in 
my presence he bore scolding and snubbing so patiently that 
my child heart pitied him, and I remember that more than once, 
in my simplicity, I tried to be kind to him, to atone for this lack 
of appreciation and privilege in his own household. Since that 
time I have known of other households of like character— 
where no dirt accumulates ;—no freedom in the use even of 
chairs is encouraged, because disorder ensues; no flies linger 
pleasantly buzzing in the sunshine, for no sunshine is wel- 
comed or tolerated for reasons well known, and the house-fly 
soon learns wisdom, and departs for parts less despotic; no 
children are welcome, except accompanied by watchful mam- 
mas, or faithful attendants, who will nervously restrain every 
attempt at investigation or familiarity with people or objects 
on the part of these little folks, who soon wish to leave such 
an atmosphere and enter that of some loving housekeeper 
who will kindly allow them all reasonable privilege, and who 
will enjoy the spontaneous outburst of childhood innocence ; 
no freedom is tolerated that encroaches upon the set regula- 
tions of “the good housekeeper.” 

Now, I would like to inquire if it is not better to live 
in a comfortable manner, making all around feel at home, 
even if disorder and a certain amount of dirt, actual dirt, 
is sometimes apparent? Is it not better to relax the 
hold than to keep in the grip the entire family, and all 
guests who are so hardy as to venture within the lines? 
Js it “good housekeeping” to make your home a model 
of neatness, exactness, and regularity, at the expense of 
personal enjoyment and comfort? Is not the so-called 
“ood housekeeper,” many times, misnamed? Not that we 
advocate untidiness, disorder, and indifference concerning 
the details of home life, upon which so largely depends our 
comfort and happiness; but is it not better to take medium 
ground and strive to be a care-taker without letting our right 
hand know what our left hand doeth? 

Is it not more polite, and safer to ignore the carelessness and 
lack of thoughtfulness on the part of our guests, than to pain- 
fully remind them by our haste to make amends, or restore order 
in their presence? It is wise to train our children to ways of 
order, and care-taking, but if we injudiciously “ag” them we 
shall fail in our object, and possibly estrange them from the 
homelife. This is a difficult problem truly. I know of some 
men who could and would linger a half or whole hour in the 
morning, before going into the whirl of business, if the wife 
and mother who is the so-called “ good housekeeper” would 


“let things go,” and enjoy the time with them; but what 
“good housekeeper” can sit down comfortably and at leisure 
when a hundred demands upon her time are calling her! 

O, mistaken wife and mother, such a halt in your busy life 
would be a grand investment and return you a hundred fold. 
Many a husband and father has wandered into some gilded sa- 
loon, just to while away a few moments, until the habit has 


‘grown upon him, and his home has lost its charm—he seeks it 


only as a duty and a resting-place. Young wives and house- 
keepers, even those who have no domestic help, we counsel 
you to give your husbands all of your society that their busi- 
ness relations will allow. The dishes can wait—so can the 
broom and duster—but your husband’s affection and devotion 
will surely wane and wither if you do not foster and cherish 
as a tender plant. Without love and contentment, of what 
avail are the commendable qualities of good housekeeping ? 
With love and contentment they are all-important factors. 
Let us then, one and all, old and young, strive to avoid the 
breakers of “ over-careful housekeeping,” and aim to keep a 
well-regulated, happy household, without the friction inevit- 


able from over-carefuiness. 
—Mrs. M. H. Rathbun. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GRANDMA'S PATOHWORK. 


Folded up neatly by hands still for aye, 

Just as she left them in bright array, 

Rusty the needle the slim thread holds, 

Now lying loosely among the pink folds ; 

Tears dim my eyes, I remember that day, 

Then fold Grandma’s patchwork and lay it away. 


There are blocks there of pink and blocks of deep blue, 
And all that is bright and cheery of hue, 

For Grandma loved all that was cheerful and bright. 
She loved the dear flowers and the warm morning light, 
Though Grandma had sorrows we all of us knew, 

And burdens to bear and they were not few. 

How many the tears that were shed who can say 

Over Grandma’s dear patchwork safe folded away! 
With always a thought for the dear ones at home, 

And a smile for the lad who loved dearly to roam. 


I can see her sweet face as she kneels by his side, 
Blessing over and over her joy and her pride, 
As she said in a voice so tender and cheery, 
** Don’t worry, dear heart; 
’ Twill not better your part, 
Grandma’s traveled a long, long way, deary!”’ 


So when busied with cares of the household each day, 
Often vexed with mere trifles, though light, 

I look on those blocks of pink and they say, 
“Darling, see! there is much that is bright!” 

And there rings out again that voice so gay, 
That voice so winning and cheery, 

“Don’t worry, dear heart ; 

’ Twill not better your part, 

Grandma’s traveled a long, long way, deary!”’ 


And with gladness I see in that one passing ray 
The light and the brightness of by-gone day, 
In Grandma’s dear patchwork folded away. 


—Mary Margaret Pav. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WAYSIDE LITERARY LITTER. 
If a man will not feed himself, the good God will not feed him. 


It is singular how all religious exercises and appliances take the 
character of the nature that uses them. 


How can little moles that grub in the ground know of the 

dangers of eagles that fly to the very sun? 
There be thousands of flowers fairer than man ever saw that 
grow up in waste places and in deep dells and shades of mountains. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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' THE IMPS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


AND THEY WHo BELIEVE IN THE SUPERNATURAL. 


g HERE are certain fundamental laws under- 
lying most physical phenomena, such as 
cohesion, gravitation, momentum, etc. ; 
and if we might go comfortably on assign- 
ing laws for every happening, our delight- 
ful tales of the marvelous would soon be 
one diversion less for lovers of mystery. 
Things which a century ago were deemed 
unaccountable are now satisfactorily ex- 

plained on purely scientific principles, and mayhap some 
future Newton will arise and proclaim the raison @’étre for the 
tricks and wiles of those household imps variously designated 
by the comprehensive titles of “bad luck,” “ total depravity,” 
and “ pure cussedness.” 

No one but a housekeeper knows the tricks and wiles of 
the imps of pots and kettles, fire and water, pins and needles. 
No one can say what sours the cream on aclear, cool day 
with no thunder abroad, or what makes the water boil away 
in the pot, and leave the vegetables burning when we were 
sure as sure could be that the usual quantity was supplied. 
What but total depravity, and the kerosene demon, turns up 
the wicks of the oil-stove the minute we leave the room— 
the very wick that we have watched burning steadily and un- 
flickeringly for an hour or more—to greet us with the de- 
lightful surprise of an atmosphere of smoky gray on our re- 
turn, and an apartment coated to the very ceiling with a 
delicate film of lamp-black ? 

What bids the old, cracked pitcher, with a half-nose and nu- 
merous gray dogs-ear dents about it, remain intact, while the 
delicate little wedgewood and the choice majolica slip one by 
one from our fingers and perish at our feet? Why will the 
bread a/ways fall butter-side down, and the piece of music 
we search for in the rack be invariably the one at the bottom ? 
No, there is no chance in these things: a fiendish spirit of 
malice is too evident. 

Pins and needles, and related species, hold more of this 
quality in a smail space than do most other household im- 
plements. Did you ever, when you were comfortably seated 
at work, see a small, shining object glittering on the floor, 
and with a mind, perhaps, preoccupied, walk across the room 
to secure it, and arriving at the spot in question forget what 
you went there for? You resume your seat—and, again that 
small, enticing gleam from the floor. “Oh,” you say, “it is 
that needle,” and you cheerfuly and buoyantly essay the 
second time to secure it. Will that needle be there, think 
you, awaiting your movements? No, it will vanish and enjoy 
your discomfiture. It was only on my third essay, in a recent 
experience, that mind triumphed over matter and revealed to 
me the perfidious steel. I looked at it as it lay there—so 
blank, dumb, unresponsive a thing ! 

What depth of malice could it hold—a tiny, pointed lance, 
with its only distinguishing feature, an eye ? But the eye looked 
sinister, and I fancied it winked. No wonder: ahuman being 
baffled by a needle! It isso exasperatingly beyond the reach 
of retaliation, and it knows it. All that you can do is to break 
it in two, but if you do that, no matter what you do with the 
pieces, whether you throw them in the coal-hod or out of the 
window, you will get one of them in your foot some day. 

Did you ever at the dining-table, while listening to the 
brilliancy of your companion, awake to a vague sense of 
disappointment, somewhere about the mouth, and find your- 
self tasting, with the air of a connoisseur, the tines of a silver 
fork and nothing else ? 

Give me no explanations. It is my firm conviction that 
that elusive morsel of food watched its opportunity, and with 


malice aforethought and evil propense, glided off the fork 
at the critical instant. 

Why, when we have on a new garment, does a nail some- 
where about the premises, that has refused all enticement 
of calico wrappers, reach maliciously and insinuatingly out 
to tearalong, jagged rent therein? Why, when we are 
knitting, do stitches remain submissively and stoically upon 
the needle so long as we give our undivided attention to the 
work, and when we turn our eyes, for ever so brief an instant, 
why will one wriggle off and go gliding and speeding down 
to irreclaimable depths before we discover its loss ? 

Little demons lurk in our boots, too, and gnaw off the 
buttons, and when we sit down to sew them on again sum- 
mon all their unseen forces and hold high carnival. De- 
pravity actuates the needle, the thread and the buttons. If 
you callup all your will and fortitude to make the needle 
pierce the point of attainment and nothing else, that needle 
will turn again and rend you. If you succeed in stringing 
the button on a particularly long thread, and, securing it by 
a stitch to the boot, pause to view your progress, there will be 
no button there. After a vain and protracted search for it 
about the carpet, it will be found in the toe of your boot next 
morning, after you have got that article on and are walking 
down-street in some haste. 

I have always fancied there was something uncanny about 
hair, and I know now whatit is. It is this impish spirit of 
depravity that pervades the house. I wonder how many 
times, when I have constructed an especially elaborate 
coiffure and procured a hand-glass that I might view it from 
the rear—I wonder how many times I have discovered one 
long tress waving gayly down my back—just too large to be 
plucked out in wrath, just too small to be utilized as a curl. 
And who of you cannot recall a moment when you stood in 
helpless bewilderment before a mirror, gazing abstractedly 
into the back of a hair-brush, while the hand-glass dealt you 
a smart blow on the back of your head! 

Scoff as the unbelievers in the supernatural will, let some 
inspired one invent powder or potion that shall banish these 
imps of the household, and the women of the land will rise 


up and call him blessed. 
—Mariana M. Tallman. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A KITOHEN SACQUE. 

All good housekeepers know the value of alarge-sized apron 
for use in the kitchen. For some years I have used another 
and as necessary a part of a kitchen outfit, namely a kitchen 
sacque ; a Calico sacque fitted loosely over my dress, that I 
can put on when I am dressed for the afternoon, if I have to 
go in the kitchen, as one so often has to do with the “help” 
we have nowadays. It is buttoned up the front closely to 
the neck, and the sleeves have bands at the wrists. I find it 
keeps out the smell of the grease, that will saturate a woolen 
dress, when one has to spend any time cooking on the stove or 
range. This with a large kitchen apron gives me a complete 
coat of mail; and then when my work is finished I slip off the 
sacque and apron, and presto! I am dressed again for the par- 
lor or company, with so little trouble. I would not be without 
the sacque for many times the cost and trouble of making it. 

—E. W. 


I THINK if thou couldst know, 
O soul that wilt complain, 

What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain,— 

How just our anguish brings 

Nearer those longed-for things 

We seek for now in vain, 

I think thou wouldst rejoice and not complain. 

—Adelaide A. Proctor. 
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ONE OF JAOK’S AOCOMPLISH MENTS. 


A Goop LETTER WRITER. 


RULY an accomplishment! Jack 
has had to learn to be a good letter- 
writer, by hard work. To be sure 
he began the business at a very 
early age, but there would appear 
in his notes, of varying degrees as 
he went from five to twenty-five 
years of age, the oddest and most 
unexpected sorts of errors. It is 
strange that he found it so hard to 
write well, when he could talk 
agreeably, but there seems to be a 
constitutional lack of this “gift for letters” in many people. 
One of the best talkers I know, a college-bred man of wide 
experience, will mis-spell a word in one line of a note, and 
say in the next “I spelled chozr, guire, just now;” and such 
as this is a besetting habit of not him alone, while little errors 
of other sorts are as prevalent. 

Jack was born in Paris, to which city his father was sent as 
United States Minister. Mr. and Mrs. Holland were agreed 
upon at least one thing—that the delicate youngest son 
should have no school work to do until he had finished his 
sixth year of life, and the nurses were forbidden to teach even 
a letter to the nervous little fellow. 

But a bright boy is not without curiosity. One day when a 
friend of the family awaited the appearance of Mr. Holland, 
Jack looked steadily at him for a moment, and then said hur- 
riedly, as he pointed at a capital letter, “‘ Monsieur le Compte, 
qu’est-ce que c’est que ca?” 

“It is a letter which we call O, mon enfant,” said the court- 
eous count. 

Jack went away, saying softly to himself, “It is a letter and 
its name is O.” He was a true son of his father, and a little 
simple diplomacy soon enlarged his view cf the alphabet and 
its uses, until his parents were one morning surprised to hear 
their baby of four years spell carefully from a calendar the 
names of the days. Explanations followed, and a very little 
teaching was allowed to Master Jack after that day. Still no 
writing was mentioned until he asked the domne who had 
chief care of him why she smiled so often after the postman 
had called. 

“T have a letter from my brother,” she said, “and he will 
come to see me in three days, with the gracious permission of 
madame, your mother. He comes all the way from Lucerne, 
where is the noble Lion of the good Thorwaldsen.” 

Then Annette was obliged to explain postal communica- 
tion, and soon there were seen the most remarkable attempts 
at letter-writing, in the rooms devoted to Jack. But as time 
passed on, it seemed as though some malicious brownie had 
bewitched his usual quick wit and adaptability, for his letters 
were crude, awkward in penmanship and mode of expression; 
and not always well spelled. Jack, however, was not content 
in failure; he persisted in practice ; sometimes he copied his 
master’s exquisite work to the best of his ability, and other 
days he would write over the copies with an ink of different 
color. His teacher did not wish to eradicate the individuality 
of his hand, but simply to train it to form legible letters which 
should slant uniformly, and he was very careful and patient 
in explaining the composition of the various characters, At 
last Jack writes a concise and forcible business letter, and a 
graceful note of friendly intent. 

He uses plain white linen paper of commercial note shape, 
and sizes which will go easily, with two folds, into the govern- 
mentenvelopes. His name and permanent address are neatly 
printed in the upper left-hand corner of the sheet, when he 


wishes to give them in that way. (His sister uses paper, for 
notes, which will go with one folding in a square envelope, 
and Jack now and then gets a package like hers.) 

Two inches from the top and three inches from the right of 
the sheet are the name of the town in which the letter is 
written, and the date; a line lower, and one inch from the 
left, is the direct address of the one to whom he writes. A 
note sent concerning a personal matter, some weeks ago, was 
si BALTIMORE, MD., October, 1889. 
My DEar SIR: 


I wish very much to correspond with your daughter, Miss Molly, 
and, if you will honor me by permission to do so, I will write to her 
as soon as I receive her address from you. 

I beg leave to offer my respectful remembrance to Mrs. Gardner 
and Miss Katherine, upon whom my mother hopes to call on Thurs- 
day afternoon of next week, when she will be in Washington for a 
few hours. With great respect, 

Joun HOLLAND. 
Hon. Francis Gardner. 

Perhaps Jack is rather ceremonious in letters to those older 
than himself, but our elders are likely to prefer too much cere- 
mony to not enough. 

He never abbreviates common words, nor does he “ gush.” 
He tells his father that he writes immediately after receiving 
his letter of August 27, because he knows that he will wish to 
hear of the main subject of that letter as soon as possible. 
He knows that his mother wishes to learn often of his health 
and comfort, and he relates any occurrence, news of which he 
thinks may interest his correspondent. He never writes a 
word that he is not willing to own, and he has been taught to 
never indorse a promissory note unless he is pleased and able 
to risk loss of the amount of the note. He never dilates upon 
private affairs in a way that would annoy any one should the 
letter fall into the wrong hands. He thinks of the one to 
whom he is about to write, and proceeds to talk with the pen, 
with the same courtesy and recollection of his friend’s likes 
and dislikes which should’ govern his personal association. 
He knows that “my dear madame,” and “yours sincerely,” 
are of no more special significance than he chooses to make 
them in the tenor of his communications. He used to use 
lines in order to get anywhere near a horizontal direction 
across sheet or envelope, but now his letters have a pleasant 
regularity in both inside and outside movement. A letter to 
one of his cousins was addressed like this : 

John Holland, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
JosepH S. Ayers, M. D., 
Surgeon U. S. Ship Hartford, 
Cherbourg (Harbor), 


France. 


In asking a stranger for information for his own pleasure 
or aid, Jack encloses a stamp or stamped envelope. Some- 
times he uses wax and a seal, but he avoids them in hot 
weather. He is painstaking to send a properly spelled and 
legible letter of neat appearance, as a duty to the person 
addressed and to his own self-respect, and he never forgets 
that ‘‘a thing worth doing, is worth doing well.” 

—Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 


DISEASE IN HEAT AND LIGHT. 

The prevalence of throat and lung disorders has called fresh 
attention to two great sources of aggravation and even origination 
of these troubles—the use of steam for heating and of gas for 
illumination. The regulation of steam heat is difficult, and the 
consequence is great extremes of temperature in houses and 
places of business; while the vitiation of the air by burning gas 
is something fearful. Speed the general use of the pure electric 
light and of hot water or other sanitary heating methods. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


TOWELS. 


“COMMON” AND “ PROPER.” 


1S to be hoped that no one expects 
a fashion article from the above 


\ yj ill title, for I confess at the start that 
YY, Y y the most know-nothing clerk at the 
N Yy V/j Y linen counter in any of our large 


dry goods stores knows more of 
“the fashion ” in towels than I do. 
Besides, to be in fashion—the latest 
fashion—a towel must be new; and 
I find that I have very little affec- 
l tion for my towels until they are old. 


ASS common towels a few things that I have 

gleaned from my experience in a house- 
hold where all sorts are used; and as most homes are no more 
elegant than my own, these words may be of service to 
some one: 

First of all, have plenty of towels. Comfort and cleanli- 
ness depend upon it. You can better afford to go without 
any ornaments whatever, than you can afford to have a scanty 
supply-of towels. I have visited where there were not enough, 
and been most uncomfortable. After one or two lessons, I 
learned to carry two or three towels in my trunk, although it 
is pleasant to add that I seldom have to use them. 

Have them of a good size. They are more satisfactory 
and wear enough longer to pay for the difference in original 
cost. Somehow, one feels dryer if she has had enough of a 
linen surface to dry upon. A friend of mine begs me not to 
forget to mention the misery and discomfort produced by the 
“summer resort” towel, about one-third as large as it should 
be, coarse, sleazy and mean, wetting through with the mere 
taking of it in the hands and before one has wiped at all. 
Most of us know this towel, and love it not. 

Shall the towels be fringed or not? This is a matter of 
taste. Some one told me, the other day, that fringe was out of 
fashion and a hemstitched hem had taken its place. Indeed, 
I really heard this same statement long ago, but turned a deaf 
ear to it, as all my dear old towels had fringe, and I must give 
my allegiance and affection to them for a while tocome. But 
a hem is really pleasanter than a fringe, and has the advant- 
age of looking well to the very end, as fringe does not. 

Shall our towels be huck-a-back or damask? That, too, isa 
matter of taste, but it is alsoa matter of complexion. The skin 
needs vigorous rubbing with a somewhat rough surface to keep 
the pores open ; and whatever false notions some girls and older 
persons may have, cleanliness and open pores are the first req- 
uisites of agood complexion. Huck-a-back seems best for gen- 
eral use, then; but a few damask towels are a nice possession. 

To get the “new” out of towels it is a good plan to hang 
them out of doors wet and let them freeze. Does this imply 
buying them in the winter? Well, it isin the winter that most 
of our large stores have their annual “linen sales.” O ye 
economical housekeeper! another bit of advice bearing upon 
nicety is: Iron your towels on both sides. It takes but little 
more time and makes them pleasanter to use. Just a word 
about bathing towels: Have Turkish towels if you can, for 
they are proper and a comfort. 


There are few housekeepers who do not know the advan- | 
tage of roller-towels at one or more places in their houses | 


where frequent washing is done. There should at least be 
one in the kitchen and bath-room, or wherever else the family 
“flock” to wash. 
advantages. 
“there,” and does not have to be hunted for while wet hands 
are dripping, perhaps; it rolls along from wet spots to dry, in 


In the “children’s room ”’ it presents great | 


It is hung up, and not on the floor; it is always | his honor and generosity, will stand the best possible chance to be 


It is my simple intention to say about | 


a way very accommodating to a hurried boy or girl; and it is 
not easy to use it fora wash-cloth. And here let me say in 
connection with all towels, that they are of wash-cloths, not 
even the corners of them, as many people seem to suppose. 
The best thing of which to make roller-towels, is Russian 
crash. I am told it is woven by hand by Russian peasants. 
At any rate the best and medium qualities are more satisfac- 
tory for roller-towels than any other crash I know, and are 
least objectionable when new. Just here comes in a word 
as to when to begin using new towels. Let it be in the sum- 
mer time, when skins are not chapped or sensitive, and when 
laundry work is so much easier that the conscience feels less 
compunction at putting slightly soiled towels into the wash 
for frequent laundering. One who has ever supplied towels for 
a group of growing boys and girls, will know that new tow- 
els in winter make sorry work. Nor is this at variance with 
the advice to buy in the winter. Buy and freeze, and then 


| wait for summer to continue the necessary softening process. 


One thing more: All know how very disagreeable new 
dish-towels are. Well, don’t have ’em! Go to the supply of 
roller-towels, select some of the oldest, best-softened ones, 
cut them in two, and hem at both ends. The dish-towels are 
thus never new, and the ample replenishing of roller-towels 
will make it all right. Does some one suggest that this is not 
a clean way to do? Then use more soap, water and boiling 
when you wash your roller-towels, and it will be. 

Is there any use for other towels that have developed very 
thin “ middles” and lost most of their fringe? If one has 
time to devote to such saving work, or if there are little girls 
in the family who need employment, my advice is to cut the 
towels down the center, lengthwise, and “over and over” the 
edges together. This gives a firm “ middle ” good enough to 
cut square wash-cloths from, for those who like such, or to use 
for any other purpose for which soft, old linen can be used. 

Always have towels of Zizen. Do not be tempted into trying 
the cheaper cotton, which is very costly to temper and 
strength, as it leaves a disagreeable lint behind it, in gentle 
protest. Once I was beguiled into it, and the experience 
now serves to put greater warmth into my advice. 

One word about “ company” towels, and Il amdone. Have 
them better than the family towels, if you please ; but be sure 
to have the family take the “new” off. This may be hard on 
the family, but the wiping guest will love you more, and leave 


behind a blessing instead of a reproach. 
—Juniata Stafford. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE PRUDENT AND PROPER USE OF LANGUAGE. 

Genuine wit in a man is almost always genial. 

To be a witty woman is a very dangerous thing. 

Women are harder in their judgments of their own sex than men 
are of theirs. 

Slang is not the outgrowth of fine natures; it is not accordant 
with refined taste. 


The praise of women, poured into the ears of other women, is 
not usually gratefully received. 

Because a man has a thing to sell—because he stands behind a 
counter or drives a cart, he is not necessarily no gentleman. 


Women presume upon the fact that they are women, in taking 
license to say what they choose of each other, and of man in par- 
ticular. 

One of the most attractive sights in the world, to any young man 
of common sensibility, is that of a young woman who not only will 
neither say nor hear ill of any one. 

A young woman who treats every man with whom she trades as 
a gentleman, giving him her confidence, and throwing herself upon 


| fairly dealt by. 


~J. G. Holland. 
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WOMAN'S DRESS EXOHANGE. 


AN OLD THEME AND A NEw IDEA. 


T seemed, when I read of your laud- 
able intention of devoting a depart- 
ment to Woman’s Work and Wages, 
that everything which a woman 
could do was being done by women 
in the present day; but an idea, an 
inspiration, has come to me which 
some of the good people might work 
out into a means of self-support. 
This idea isa Woman’s Dress Ex- 
change. I will give it in the crude 
form in which it now revolves in my 

brain, leaving the fitting of details to any one who may desire 
to try it. We all know that in most households there will, 
from time to time, be articles of clothing too good for the rag- 
bag or old-clothes man, zot “too good to give away,” but 
which one may not feel quite able to give without some com- 
pensation, but which cannot, at the time, be made available 
for any member of the family. Various causes bring this 
about. Clothes are outgrown, or worn till one is tired of 
them; or, more frequently, made useless because of a change 
of dress from colors to black, or the reverse. All of these cir- 
cumstances call up the perplexing question, “ What shall I do 
with them, these good clothes which I cannot wear?” 

There are various expedients in common use ; for instance : 
You may lay them away till time again brings a place for them 
in the household economy. There are objections to this plan— 
the opportunity may never occur, or they may be worn or dis- 
colored by long disuse, or you may be unable to spare the im~ 
mediate use of them, or their equivalent. 

Another plan is to give them to relatives or near friends. 


But how often is it hard to find those who really need the 


things, or to whom they are suitable. Relatives, too, if ever 
so poor, may have some scruples about appearing in the 
partly-worn clothing of their more prosperous kin; and the 
same kin may object to seeing their former property worn by 
others. Finally, there is the old-clothes man; but he never 
gives enough to induce one to overcome the dislike to have 
clothing one has worn exhibited for sale in his smoky den, or 
on the backs of such persons as would purchase from him. 
There are objections to all these methods ; but why cannot 
a second-hand clothing establishment be made respectable, 
available and remunerative? 

It might not be practical in a small town where everybody 
knows what everybody wears, where Mrs. James would recog- 
nize Mrs. Edwards’s green silk even if dyed, made over, and 
trimmed with fringe instead of velvet, but in the larger towns 
and cities it certainly could be done, to the great relief of 
many a perplexed woman and without risk of injury to the 
feelings or pride of any. 

Suppose, for example, that Mrs. Page opens such an Ex- 
change in Boston. She has, perhaps, a large acquaintance 
with women of some means. She is possessed of tact and 
taste. Mrs. Brown is about to put on black. She cannot af- 
ford to make this sweeping change in apparel unless she can 
dispose of the good clothes she already has. She takes them 
to Mrs. Page who buys them ata price satisfactory to Mrs. 
Brown, but low enough for Mrs. Page to feel that she can sell 
again at an advance sufficient to pay for her trouble. Or an 
arrangement may be made that she shall sell them for Mrs. 
Brown and retain a stipulated commission on the price ob- 
tained. Another lady who wishes to change from black to 
colors may be glad to get the things Mrs. Brown has sold at 
a price less than she would pay for the same articles if new. 
Again, one may wish to sell a cloak, or a shawl, which is still 


perfectly good, even at a cost of half the original price, and 
another be glad to get it at a figure somewhat above this. 
A woman of skill and energy could make more than the 
trifling commissions on these transactions by making over 
garments when desired, by changing trimming from one to 
another, and so transforming them that they would not be 
recognized by the former owner’s next-door neighbor. 

Imagine the distress of a young lady who desires to appear 
well dressed, but whose resources are limited, upon receiving 
an expected box from a relative to find the pretty bonnet in it 
is green, when her only street dress is blue. And it may be 
that another damsel in the next street is weeping because her 
hat is blue and her dress green. If each could rush to Mrs. 
Page and make a happy exchange, what bliss and content- 
ment would reign in these two hearts. 

I have known many afflicted women who have had added 
to the crushing sorrow of bereavement great worry and 
anxiety as to their dress, and who, realizing the impossibility 
of the radical change from colors to black, which custom and 
their own feelings required, would have been thankful for 
such a blessing as our proposed Exchange, where their colored 
clothing could be exchanged for black, and where some sym- 
pathetic woman would tell them what was required and supply 
the need. Surely the right kind of person might make the 
Exchange a priceless boon to womankind, as well as a source 
of income to herself. Try it, some one. 

—Retta Kunze. 


Vriginal in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE VILLAGE SOHOOL-BOYE. 
Every morning at half-past eight 
There passes by my garden gate 

A merry crowd— 

With laughter loud. 
Little school-boys happy are ye— 
Ah! would that you could ever be 

From care so free. 


Indeed I have learned to love the noise 

Of these hearty, happy little boys, 
With faces bright, 
Hearts so light, 

And I can almost see them grow 

As in the morning to school they go, 
Through rain or snow. 


Here comes Tim Brown, the blacksmith’s son, 
A sturdy fellow full of fun, 
With Arthur Roy, 
The doctor’s boy ; 
The lawyer’s son with ragged Phil, 
The parson’s John with fighting Bill 
Runs up the hill. 


No social monarch here holds sway, 
True democrats alike are they, 
The high and low, 
Together go. 
Their happy lives have just begun, 
And here the poor and rich man’s son 
Both feel as one. 


And when their faces bright I see, 
Often I wonder where they’ll be 
When years have flown, 
And they are grown. 
Perhaps the humblest in this band 
Among the greatest in the land, 
Some day, may stand. 


We cannot tell as on they glide, 
Borne by life’s swift uncertain tide 

Where time will place 

Each happy face. 
All with the Father’s love are blest, 
In His wise hands we leave the rest. 

He knoweth best. 

—Elsie Hackiing. 
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ONE WAY TO BIND GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


NEATLY, SUBSTANTIALLY AND USEFULLY. 


OTHING so admirable for the household 
elsewhere exists as Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, and the successive numbers should 
be preserved and bound. There is more 
need of binding this than other maga- 
zines, because it will be referred to 
oftener. ‘The magazine is more con- 
venient for reference, and is better pre- 
served when bound. Having bound all 
volumes from the first to the present, I 
have thought a description of how any 
one may bind them, without expense, 

would be welcomed by many subscribers who would gladly 

preserve the magazine thus if they knew how. I will try to 
make it so plain that all will understand it. 

From paper or pasteboard boxes of suitable size, obtained 
at the dry goods store, cut two pieces 8% by 12% inches for 
covers. For the back, use a strip of cambric about 14 
inches long, and 3% inches wide. In pasting the back to the 
covers, allow the thickness of the volume when the numbers 
are pressed firmly together (which varies a little from 1% 
inches) and also three-fourths of an inch more between the 
edges of the covers, the back lapping equally on to the sides of 
covers and the projecting edges of tlie back being folded over 
inwardly. On the inside of the back paste another piece of 
cloth the same width as the back, extending to within one- 
fourth inch of eitherend. A strong paste should be used, and 
it will be better if there is a little glue in it. Allow the back to 
dry, with covers opened out flat and having something laid 
upon the back to keep it smooth. 

To cover the sides of covers, use cloth, or any plain colored 
or small-figured ornamental paper (wall paper will do if noth- 
ing better is at hand). Cut this about two inches longer and 
one inch wider than the covers, so as to lap over well on the 
inside. In pasting this paper on to covers, let itlap about 
three-eighths of an inch on the back oneither side. On the 
inside of the covers paste any light-colored paper, letting it 
come to within one-fourth of an inch or so of the edges of 
covers. Place the covers under something which will keep 
them smooth until dry. 

The covers being ready, with an awl punch three holes in 
each magazine three-eighths of an inch from the back. As the 
neat appearance of the volume when bound depends upon the 
exactness and uniformity with which this work is done, it will 
be well to make a pattern togo by. Ina piece of pasteboard 
11 or 12 inches long cut a notch in one edge two inches from 
one end and three-eighths of an inch deep. Four inches from 
this cut a similar notch, and at four inches further cut a 
third notch. Lay this pattern on the magazine, even at the 
top and back edges, and uniformity in punching the holes 
will be insured. 

To bind the magazines, arrange them in the proper order, 
and place within the covers, allowing the covers to project 
one-eighth of an inch, ora trifle more, beyond the edges of 
the magazine. Prick holes in the cloth back to correspond 
with those in the magazines. Thread into a tape or large 
darning needle a suitable cord or narrow tape about 27 
inches long ; pass it from the back of the volume through the 
middle holes, drawing it to within three inches of the end of 
the cord; next pass it through the top holes; pass it to and 
through the bottom holes to the front of the volume and then 
again through the middle holes, and with the ends at either 
side of the cord at the back tie tightly. The magazines 
should be pressed very firmly together each time the cord is 


passed through the holes. If this work is carefully done the 
volume will be neatly and substantially bound. 

I have here indicated a plain and inexpensive binding. 
Of course, fancy paper or cloth, embroidered or hand-painted 
may be used. 

Bands of ornamental paper different from the rest on th: 
sides of covers may extend across top and bottom, and other 
ways of decoration will suggest themselves. 

Housewives will find it of much value and convenience to 
enter in an alphabetical index (which may be obtained fora 
small sum ata stationer’s) such things (and those only) in 
each number when received as-they think will be of future 


use or interest to them. 
—N. D. Wright. 


( riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


If the fat in the frying-kettle is hot before you are ready for 
it, put in a dry crust of bread. It will not burn as long as it 
has something to do, only when it is left idle. 


It is convenient to have an iron holder attached by a long 
string to the band of the apron when cooking; it saves burnt 
fingers or scorched aprons and is always at hand. 


A spatula or palette-knife is the best thing for scraping 
batter, porridge, etc., from the sides of bowls or pots; it is 
not expensive and soon saves its cost by preventing waste. 


Keep a clasp knife or a knife with a handle different from 
those in common use for the sole purpose of peeling onions» 
and so avoid the flavor and odor of them where it is neither 
expected nor desired. 


Half a teaspoonful of sugar will nearly always revive a 
dying fire, and, unlike the few drops of coal oil which servants 
are so fond of using and which have caused so many sad 
accidents, is perfectly safe. : 


To mend a very large hole in socks or woven underwear, 
tack a piece of strong net over the aperture and darn over it. 
Thus mended the garment will be stronger than when new 
and look far neater than if darned in the ordinary way. 


To keep the bright, green color of summer cabbage and 
some other vegetables, boil. fast in plenty of water in which 
has been dissolved a piece of washing soda the size of two 
peas ; cover until the water boils and then take off the lid. If 
the steam is shut in the cabbage will be yellow and unsightly. 


Fasten one of the cheap, three-fold towel-racks securely to 
the kitchen wall near the stove and it will serve to hang your 
jelly-bag, which should be provided with four loops of strong 
tape in place of the usual strings. Slip the two loops opposite 
each other on the outer arms of the rail and the alternate 
ones on the middle arm. You will find it far more conven- 
ient than tying the bag to the backs or legs of chairs. 


To avoid the horrible odor which too often fills the house 
when cabbage or other green vegetables are boiling, follow 
these simple directions: Put your cabbage in a net and when 
you have boiled it five minutes in the first pot of water, lift it 
out, drain for a few seconds and place carefully in a second 
pot which you must have full of fast-boiling water on the 
stove. Empty the first water away and boil your cabbage 


till tender in the second. 
~-C. A. Cheniston. 


WIspoM, though richer than Peruvian mines, 

And sweeter than the sweet ambrosia! hive, 

What is she but the means of happiness? 

That unobtain’d, than folly more a fool; 

A melancholy fool without her bells. 

Friendship, the means of wisdom, richly gives 

The precious end, which makes our wisdom wise.— Young. 
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IN THE SIOK-ROOM. 


Wuat To po, How To DO AND WHEN TO DO FOR THE SICK. 


Chicken Milk, the new Food for Invalids. 

O many readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
who may have heard or read of this new 
and delicate food for invalids, now being 
ordered so frequently by the medical 
profession, particularly in cases recover- 
ing from acute dyspepsia and typhoid 
fever, the following recipes will be 
welcome; perhaps, too, to some weary 
nurse, racking her brain to devise some 
relish for her still more weary patient, 
to replace or alternate with the inevi- 
table beef tea that follows the monoton- 
ous milk diet. Although every one is now talking of the 
merits of the new “ Chicken milk,” it is a very old friend, and 
does not even pretend to a new face. The recipes here given 
are in the possession of a member of the “ Ancien Noblesse” 
of Canada and came from France in the early days of “ The 
Old Régime.” ‘They are now being used in all the hospitals. 
No. 1 is the more delicate of the two, and can be used in cases 
where the patient cannot retain even a soft-boiled egg. No 2 
is prepared ina different manner, and is more for cases where 
the patient is stronger or more nourishment is necessary. Both, 
as the ingredients demonstrate, are most nutritious. It is, per- 
haps, superfluous, but safe, to remark that no sick person should 
try to take either without the knowledge and advice of a phy- 
sician. Calves’ feet prepared in the same manner as No.1 are 
also an excellent substitute for beef tea and form another slight 
variety in the limited menu of the poor invalid. 

Chicken Milk, No. 1. 

Cut a chicken into small pieces, and see that it has been 
cleaned in the most careful manner, removing the skin. Put it 
into a china-lined sauce-pan, with the bones and neck, the white 
part of a head of celery, and the stalks (not leaves) of a fresh 
bunch of parsley, a few pepper-corns and a little salt. Cover the 
meat with cold water, and let it simmer till it is in rags and falls 
from the bones. Strain into a flat basin or large bowl. When 
cold it should be in a stiff, clear jelly. Carefully, with a skimmer, 
take off the grease, and then take a soft, clean pantry towel, dipped 
in hot water, and gently wipe over the top of the jelly with it, so 
that no particle of greasy matter can possibly remain. Take equal 
quantities of this jelly and fresh milk, put them into a small, china- 
lined sauce-pan, and let them boil together. Boil up the mixture 
three times and strain intoacup. A teacupful is generally con- 
sidered sufficient ata time. Tiny strips of dry toast are an agree- 
able addition. It can be eaten hot, or allowed to cool and form 
again into jelly, according to taste. 

Chicken Milk, No. 2. 

Prepare the chicken in the same manner as in recipe No. 1, but 
instead of using water, cover it with a quart of fresh milk and use 
a bain-marie, or improvise one by putting the chicken and milk 
into a very large jam-pot, and setting that in a sauce-pan nearly 
filled with cold water; when the milk in the jam-pot boils, the 
“Chicken Milk” is ready for use. Cream may in some cases be 
substituted for milk, and sometimes equal quantities of cream and 
milk are used. 

A word of advice: Do not trust to your cook to follow out 
these recipes. No ordinary cook can see, or be made to see, 
why the leaves of the celery and parsley are not to go in; 
why the jelly should be wiped with a damp cloth; why the 
milk must be boiled up three times. 


—An M. D.’s Sister. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JELLIES AND CREAMS FOR INVALIDS. 
The notion that jelly is more nourishing made from calves’ 
feet than from gelatine has firm hold of many nurses. The 
fact is, however, that gelatine, from whatever source pro- 


cured, is nutritious. Ideas prevail that it is very troublesome 
to make jelly, and all sorts of difficulties arise in the minds, 
as well as in practice, of inexperienced people about the 
bag and the clearing of jelly. It is, however, not atall neces- 
sary to clear the jelly through a bag, for invalids, nor, indeed, 
for ordinary domestic use. By a little care in the use of citric 
acid, which is perfectly wholesome, a jelly nearly as bright as 
that which has been cleared with eggs may be produced. In 
some cases jelly without wine is required for invalids, when cof- 
fee, cocoa or Seville orange jelly would probably be as useful. 
It is difficult to make these jellies palatable without making 
them sweet, and they will only keepa short time. If the 
doctor does not object, or where desirable to give stimulants 
disguised, a very small quantity of absolute alcohol may be 
used, and it will obviate the last-named disadvantages. 

Jelly for Invalids. 

Soak an ounce of gelatine in half a pint of cold water for an 
hour or more. It is an advantage to soak gelatine over night when 
convenient, because it is then more easily dissolved. Boil six 
ounces of lump sugar in a pint of water, skimming it until clear; 
then throw in the soaked gelatine; let it boil slowly for five min- 
utes, removing all scum as it rises. Dissolve in a basin one- 
quarter of an ounce of citric acid, in lump, in half a gill of boiling 
water; pour the jelly on to this, when more scum will rise, which 
should be carefully taken off. Now add a gill of wine and a little 
lemon flavoring, and, when nearly cold, put the jelly into a mould. 
Lemon juice can be used instead of the citric acid, but the jelly 
will not then be so bright. 

Coffee Jelly. 

Soak half an ounce of gelatine in half a pint of cold water; 
dissolve it in half a pint of very strong coffee, sweetened to the 
taste. Extract of coffee can be used to flavor this jelly, and 
answers well. 

Blanc-mange. 

It is better, if possible, to soak the gelatine for this cream all 
night, because it will then dissolve in warm liquid, whereas if only 
slightly soaked the milk must be boiling. Warm three gills of 
milk or cream and dissolve it in half an ounce of gelatine pre- 
viously soaked in half a gill of water. Sweeten to taste and flavor 
with extract of vanilla. When nearly cold stir into the blanc- 
mange the whites of two or three eggs beaten toa strong froth. 
This blanc-mange will be found light and nourishing. 

Rice Cream, No. 1. 

Boil two ounces of fine rice in water for five minutes. Strain 
and boil until tender in a quart of new milk. Rub the rice through 
a sieve to a pulp, and add to it any milk not absorbed in the boil- 
ing ; half an ounce of gelatine to a pint of the rice and milk. The 
gelatine can be soaked and dissolved either in milk or water. Stir 
over the fire until mixed, sweeten and flavor to taste. Stir the 
cream occasionally until cold, lightly mix the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a strong froth; at the point of setting put into a mould. 
Rice Cream, No. 2. 

Make a pint of milk or cream into custard with the yolk of an 
egg and two ounces of sugar; then dissolve in it half an ounce of 
gelatine previously soaked. Mix with it one ounce of rice that 
has been baked or boiled in milk until perfectly tender ; flavor with 
vanilla and add a teaspoonful of brandy if liked. Rinse a mould 
with cold water, put the cream into it and let it stand until firm 
enough to turn out. 

Semolina Cream. 

Soak one ounce of semolina in one gill of cold milk for an hour; 
boil it until soft in half a pint of milk. Dissolve half an ounce of 
gelatine, previously soaked in halfa gill of water, in half a pint of 
boiling milk; sweeten it with two ounces of lump sugar, flavor to 
taste, and when the cream is beginning to set put it inte a mould.— 
The Trained Nurse. 


GARGLE FOR SORE THROAT. 

A good gargle for sore throat is the following: Vinegar, one 
wineglassful; honey, two tablespoonfuls; water, half a tumblerful. 
Pour the water on to the honey, and stir it up; add the vinegar and 
use cold.—Ha//’s Journal of Health. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


NEw YorK WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 

THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WoMAN’S INDSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WoMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boy!ston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WoMEN’S INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

Womans EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WomAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


OHOW-OHOW. 

Let every reader take this title in a strictly literal sense and as 
by no means having any covert bearing on the state of mind of 
either editor or correspondent, though the profound mental mud- 
dle represented in some of the letters which come in for reply and 
advice, is fully balanced by that in the adviser’s mind, as the com- 
plications attendant upon experiments in earning, one after 
another present themselves. 

For those who want better knowledge as to methods in literary 
work, full reply has already been given. Next in order on the list 
are the many who ask what is best accomplished in the Home 
department in the way of preserves, jellies and pickles, and if there 
is any real demand for a regular supply. 


Here, as it is with other questions of the same nature, neighbor- : 


hood is the first consideration, and whether it is sufficiently near a 
large town to secure sales at that point. It is always feasible to 
send to the Exchanges, but often a first-class grocer would be 
quite ready to charge a small percentage for trouble, and take all 
that could be prepared. 

Several women who are now making handsome incomes in this 
way began at the nearest good grocer’s. The excellence of the 
article prepared brought about a demand for more and more, till 
at last the work grew into an industry employing a good many 
helpers and meaning a certain means of support. At present in 
every good grocery one sees piles of the English jam-pots, bear- 
ing the familiar mark of Crosse & Blackwell. They are never 
so good as the home-made jams of our own high-flavored and 
delicious fruits. The chief point is their even quality, which has 
given this firm a world-wide reputation. But every woman who 
would earn in this manner can build up precisely such an one, 
and it is these women who succeed in the Exchanges, or in pri- 
vate work. 

This year, for some unknown reason, there seems to have beena 


deficiency of chow-chow. Miss Martin’s supply, kept by many of 
the best grocers, has proved quite inadequate, and at several Ex- 
changes there has been question as to why so few prepared it. 
There is always enough of an inferior quality, they say, but of the 
best, never. It requires almost genius to give precisely the flavor 
which insures a buyer. Rules vary. One woman has a prejudice 
against the amount of spice prescribed by good authorities, and 
sends in a product strong of vinegar and little else. Another 
wants it sweeter, or less sweet, and so fails to give what is re- 
quired. Yet such a rule as that, for instance, in Mrs. Lincoln’s 
admirable “ Boston Cook Book,” or in Mrs. Henderson’s, or one or 
two other absolutely trustworthy authorities on such points, is the 
fruit of long experiment and the wisdom of a trained cook, who 
studies the proper blending of flavors, and knows better than any 
beginner the best forms of combination. 

“T always guess at my proportions,” a young housekeeper—yes, 
and many an old one—will say; “it generally comes out about 
right.” “About right” is the stumbling-block in the way of work 
that will sell. The price of success, like that of liberty, is eternal 
vigilance. To make a name for any article it must be from the be- 
ginning invariable. With cakes, or anything finished in the oven, 
this is far more difficult than with pickles and preserves, though 
the latter are sensitive to qualities of sugar, and do not always 
meet one’s just expectation. But chow-chow is one of the simplest 
forms of pickle. A patent sausage-grinder or meat-chopper will 
reduce that phase of the work involved, and with a good rule for 
the spicing, etc., it is almost impossible to make a failure. Experi- 
ment with such customers as may first be obtained will teach 
one any necessary modifications, but if it is a grocery to be 
supplied, invariability should be the rule. The-special customer 
who desires change can always have a special supply prepared. 
This applies to every form of pickle or preserve that can be of- 
fered for sale, and a little experience will soon settle the best 
form to follow. 

The matter of putting up is an important one. A carelessly 
filled jar, with label askew, repels the buyer accustomed to the neat 
methods of the professional canner or preserver. Glass is always 
best for such purposes, and it is quite worth while when well 
launched to have a special label, which must be gummed on as 
carefully as the professional ones. Careful packing is as essen- 
tial, and if possible it will always be well to find out from one 
who has succeeded just what her methods are. Each woman 
is likely to add the results of her own methods and often to 
improve upon her teacher’s. 

If no good grocer or Exchange is close at hand, write to the 
nearest and best a concise letter, stating what you have and what 
you want in return. Have several on the list, as what one does 
not want another may. There will undoubtedly be some condi- 
tions attached to any bargain that is made, but unless they are too 
severe accept them and gradually work up to that point where 
you can make your own terms. A specialty is better than mis- 
cellaneous work, but this is not always possible. Any woman with 
garden or orchard at command, or even where all must be bought, 
will find the industry both interesting and profitable. For six 
months of the year there will be hard work, but it will mean an 
income for the remainder of the year. In very small neighbor- 
hoods it may sometimes be possible to exchange products, but 
this it is hardly necessary to consider here. The chief point 
is a determination to give only the best in quality and work, 
and with this as a working basis success must come, even if 
it comes slowly. 
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SOME METHODS OF EARNING. 

“What can she do?” is the question lately asked in a San Fran- 
cisco paper by “ Di Vernon,” who, on behalf of women in general, 
is engaged in finding answers to her question. The Chicago 
Herald undertakes to show what “ she” finds possible in Chicago, 
and the suggestive statement is given below: 


The conclusion involuntarily drawn from the record is that there 
are cOmparatively few things she cannot do when once she deter- 
mines to accomplish them, except perhaps that she cannot seem to 
avoid looking forward to marriage, instead of honor in her chosen 
avocation, as the fruition of her dearest hope; that she cannot divest 
herself of the spirit of domesticity and motherhood, and when 
slighted cannot rise above the pain with which independence 
is dearly bought. For the glory and beauty of womanhood, we 
hope she never will do any of these things, any more than we de- 
sire her to leave off her petticoats and stop crimping her hair. 

Among the most unique and unusual women workers we find one 
who has been employed for many years by an undertaker to 
arrange for burial the bodies of women and children. It is a 
ghastly and somewhat abhorrent work, but very remunerative. and 
the woman who does it, though once destitute, is now above fear 
of want, and finds her services in demand more frequently than her 
strength can supply. There is one woman blacksmith. who is 
earning good wages; a life insurance agent, whose income is, or 
rather has been, about $150 a month, for she has recently cut short 
a promising career by marrying in the commonplace, ordinary 
way—a man. Two women dentists are enjoying a lucrative prac- 
tice among women and children. One boat captain, who acquired 
her nautical skill on Lake Michigan, is now winning her fortune in 
command of a vessel on the Mississippi. 

Thirty-seven women have been admitted to the bar, and of these 
Miss Kate Waugh, who was admitted after a most creditable ex- 
amination, is enjoying a large and lucrative practice. Miss Kate 
Kane is a successful attorney whose practice is largely in the 
criminal courts. She is a graduate of the law department of the 
University of Michigan, and has practiced her profession both in 
Milwaukee and in Chicago, where she now resides. Nothing arouses 
her contempt and scorn so quickly as the dilettante young man 
lawyer who fears contamination in the tribunal tor the considera- 
tion of criminal cases. Mrs. Catherine V. Waite 1s a representa- 
tive of a different vocation, employing her legal knowledge in the 
carrying on of a most profitable real estate business, by which she 
has acquired property of great value. Many of the other equally 
promising and successful women have spoiled their business pros- 
pects in some moment of womafily weakness by losing their iden- 
tity and becoming wives in the good, old-fashioned way. 

Three hundred Chicago women write M. D. after their names, 
and 200 are in active practice. Chief among those who have 
achieved success in the province of healing are Mrs. Dr. Weeks- 
Burnet, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, and Mrs. Julia Holmes 
Smith, the latter enjoying a lucrative practice among Chicago’s 400 
that many a superior young medical man envies. About too of 
these women savants in the art of healing receive incomes exceed- 
ing $3,000 a year, and in some cases more than double that amount. 

In journalism the shining lights are Miss Mary Krout, who has 
won recognition both as a poet and special writer; Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell, editor of the Zega/ News; Nettie A. Weeks, publisher 
and associate editor of the /ournal of Heredity, a scientific 
monthly; Antoinette B. Wakeman, who conducts the Journal of 
Housekeeping, and Miss Frances Lord, publisher of the Woman’s 
World. Three hundred and eight girls earn a living setting type 
at something like $10 a week, while a few copy-holders earn $15 or 
$18 in the same time, and the girl type-writer is too numerous tor 
calculation as to numbers. She is found in every business office, 
both public and private, and earns $15 to $125 a month. Next to 
the type-writer, clerkships claim the largest number of girls and 
women, at wages ranging from $5 to $15 a week, and so great is 
their ability as saleswomen and natural aptitude that they have 
crowded out the male clerks to a large extent. 

One thousand five hundred and fifty women teachers must be 
counted in the list of women wage earners at salaries from $2.50a 


day to $5. Good teachers were never yet sufficiently plentiful, and 


there is such a demand for those qualified to fill special positions 
that the salary paid is sometimes $3,000 a year. 

But the real queens and dictators of the realm of woman’s work, 
who are always in demand, who can afford to be prodigal of situa- 
tions, who dictate hours and privileges, command households, rule 
the employer with a rod of iron, set the time of his dining and the 
hour for his breakfast, all for the sum of from $3 to $6 a week, are 
the women whose royal sovereignty consists in the skill to cook a 
plain dinner, launder simple garments, and wield a broom and 
duster with moderate effectiveness. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Two or three of the letters lately received ask for recipes which 
may be utilized for articles to be sent to Women’s Exchanges. To 
all such correspondents let me say, that the columns of Guoop 
HOUSEKEEPING abound in excellent recipes which can be used for 
just such purposes. If more direct help is needed, it may be found 
in Catherine Owen’s “ Gentle Bread-Winners,” which is printed in 
a small volume published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. 
In this the heroine gives an actual experience in preparing and 
sending cake and other forms of cooked food to an Exchange. It 
is Mrs. Owen’s own work that is recorded in the pretty pages, and 
it is accurate and careful, like all her work. 


Another asks as to the making of candy at home, and again I 
can do nothing better than refer her to the little book to be had 
from the publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING and prepared by the 
same author for just such questioners. There are larger manuals, 
but none so practical for the ordinary worker at home. 


The third writes : 

“| wonder why you do not give recipes, for I happen to know 
that you have written an admirable cook-book and are a good 
housekeeper.” 

Thanks, my correspondent, but this is not the department for 
recipes, nor could I reasonably undertake to give them. What we 
want here is, as I have before said, helpful suggestions from all 
our readers as to possibilities in women’s work. Any woman who 
has succeeded, no matter how trivial she may feel her work to be, 
can help other women by giving some details of her rise and prog- 
ress. So remember this when sending a letter of inquiry as to 
how you yourself are to be benefited. 


Another friend in Kansas writes: 


“T wish you would tell us how we can help each other. It does 
seem as if a great deal might be done in this way, if women would 
only stop and ask themselves, ‘ What fact is there in my experi- 
ence of work that it would be most useful for me to tell?’ One 
difficulty is that women forget that they owe this to other women. 
We are limited sinners, and it is so often the merely personal that 
moves us.” 


Thanks, dear friend, for saying this over againfor me. It is one 
of the things that really requires to be “kept standing,” as the 
printers say. Some fresh reader picks up the magazine and won- 
ders what she can do and what is expected of her. Some write 
and ask, and for every one must be much the same answer. Let 
us have personal experiences, and this column can thus be made as 
helpful as any other portion of the department. 


A stranger from Quincy, IIL, writes: 


“| want to congratulate you on the freshness of your column 
about women, and the interest of the whole department. I feel as 
if already | knew what woman’s work means far better for the 
fortnightly visits of our dear littke GooD HOUSEKEEPING, a mag- 
azine so unpretentious that it never blows its own trumpet loud 
enough to attract the attention it ought to have. But even over- 
modest as it is, it has many friends, and let me whisper to you 
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privately, I believe its way is the best and that its honesty and 
simplicity, like healthy childhood, mean long and honorable life.” 

As one of the staff of workers I cannot say all that I otherwise 
might as to this quality of honesty which it is always a pleasure to 
find recognized. Popular editing is so much of it given over to 
puffing, to sensation, and all that form the lower elements of Amer- 
ican journalism, that quiet methods often run the risk of being 
underestimated. All the same, the standard is altering, and we 
have less and less reason to be ashamed of the quality of the 
work done. 

The rest of the list in the pigeon-hole is made up chiefly of in- 
quiries about Exchanges, answers to which will be found in the 
last ten numbers of this department of the magazine. I repeat 
here, for the benefit of several, that the two New York Exchanges 
are at 339 Fifth avenue and 130 West Twenty-third street, the | 
latter being known as the Mutual Benefit Exchange for Woman's’ 
Work. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

Catherine Cole of the New Orleans Picayune says that in educa- 
tion, in philanthropic work and in the matter of earning a living, 
women have a better chance in Mississippi than anywhere else in 
the Union. 


Mrs. Annie Williams, aged 35, has a contract for grading six | 
miles of the Evansville & Richmond Railway, and she has 30 | 
teams at work at Elizabethtown, Ind., breaking ground. The con- 
tract was originally let to her husband, who is now dead. 


Dr. King, an American woman, occupies the somewhat enviable 
position of physician-in-ordinary to one of the most distinguished | 
statesmenin China. Her practice in Shanghai is large and valuable, 
and some of her successful surgical operations have elicited the 
warmest praise from her brother physicians. There is a great 
field in China for the woman doctor, and those who are struggling 
along here might do well to wend their way to the kingdom of 
“rice and mice and everything nice.” 


Mrs. Bolton Lacy is a fully certificated dentist, who has been 
practicing for 20 years in Brighton, England. She acquired her 
skill as assistant to her husband, and after his death was able | 
to carry on his business and support her young family. She is 
especially successful in persuading timid children to submit cheer- 
fully to needed dental operations. 


Miss Isabella Smith, the private secretary of Labor Commis- 
_ sioner Merriwether, has been assigned the work of gathering sta- 
tistics concerning the women and girl operatives in the factories of 
Missouri. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, the famous Philadelphia physician, is said 
to have lately received a rather curious present from a young lady 
whom he had rescued from nervous invalidism. It was a cord of 
white oak chopped down and sawed up by her own hands, and sent 
as circumstantial evidence of the health she had gained by follow- 
ing his directions to live an open-air life in the woods. 


The Postmaster-General’s attention has been called to the con- 
dition of about a hundred women employed in the mail-bag repair- 
“shop at Washington. They are compelled to mend 4o bags daily 
for $30 per month. The work is hard, the building unhealthful, 
and it is claimed that as a consequence many of the women be- 
come sick and die. 


Miss Constance Haden, who recently died in England, was the 
first woman who received the honor of being made an associate of | 
the Mason Science College of Birmingham, where she won the | 
Heclop gold medal. She identified herself most actively with the | 
advanced interests of women, and it is proposed to put her bust in | 
Mason College to perpetuate her memory, and to stimulate other 
girls to the development and exercise of their talents. 


Miss Charlotte Robinson has the honor of printing on her business 
cards, “ Decorator to Her Majesty.” Miss Robinson is a brown- 
haired, bright-eyed, well-educated little lady, with a musical voice | 
and an American alertness of demeanor. She has two shops—one | 
in London and the other in Manchester—both of which she super- | 


vises. In addition to this labor she spends much time in visiting 
town and country houses, and advising as to their decoration and 
furnishing. She is an expert draughtsman and a thorough mathe- 
matician, as well as a household artist. Having made an estimate 
of the cost of time, labor and material, she submits specifications 
to her client, and if they are accepted, gives the plan at once to her 
workmen, and refuses to entertain interference or suggestion from 
her employers when once the work is begun. Some of the most 
beautiful “interiors” in England are of her designing.—Harfer’s 
Bazar. 

Barnard College, through its board of trustees and associate 
members, invited the social world to tea on Friday, February 
7. Mrs. F. B. Arnold, Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, Miss Alice 
Williams, Mrs. C. S. Longstreet, and Miss Helen Dawes Brown 
received the hundreds of visitors who came. ‘The college occupies 
a handsome house at 343 Madison avenue, with its class-rooms, 
its laboratory and the rooms of the Women’s University Club 
(composed of graduates of the various colleges which afford women 
a university training), under the presidency of Miss Helen Dawes 
Brown. The name of Barnard College was given to this adjunct 
of Columbia in recognition of the energy and perseverance with 


| which the late President of Columbia, Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, sup- 


ported and promoted the cause of the higher education of women. 
At present Barnard College is the only college annex which gives 
degrees. Twenty-one ladies compose the present class, who are 
keeping pace step by step with the students of Columbia, receiving 
the same instruction from the same tutors. 


A school of journalism has been established in England by two 
young ladies, both being competent and experienced journalists. 
Pupils are received on the apprenticeship system and required to 
pay a fee on entering the office, where they will be trained as com- 
positors, proof-readers, short-hand writers, reporters, and journal- 
ists. Toward the end of the three years for which they are bound, 
they will receive a certain fixed salary. 


Mrs. Kennan is a great help to George Kennan in his work for 
the oppressed people of Russia. She re-copies manuscript, reads 
proofs, translates Russian works, goes over the receipts from his 
work, and sees to their investment or depasit. Mrs. Kennan is de- 
scribed as a woman of considerable business tact, with much 
personal attractiveness. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, to whom Louisa M. Alcott left her pri- 
vate papers, to be disposed of as she saw fit, and who wisely used 
them for the biography of her life-long friend, is a widow, and lives 
in a quiet home in Jamaica Plain, a Boston suburb. Her house is 
a roomy old place, almost hidden in the heart of a forest of oak, 
and overrun with climbing plants and vines, which, as a friend says, 
are full of sweet odors and song birds. From every window there 
is a view of woodland or field, and in every room there is a shelf 
of books. The studio where Mrs. Cheney does her writing is filled 
with casts of the antique, or unfinished sketches of her deceased 
husband. 


Among businesses for women, that prosecuted by Mrs. Ernestine 
Schaffner is not likely to be over-crowded. Hef sign, displayed at 


| No. 21 Centre street, near the New York City Prison, bears this leg- 


end: “Free Advice to the Poor and to the Innocent Accused.” 
Mrs. Schaffner is a woman of middle age, who for the past five 
years has devoted her time, her energies and her private fortune to 
the relief of those indigent prisoners who, less by fault than by mis- 
misfortune, have been committed tothe Tombs. The warden him- 
mself is not more regular in his daily round than this self-appointed 
visitor, who talks with each new offender; and when she findsa 
friendless prisoner who convinces her of his innocence, she secures 
bail or counsel for him, becoming responsible for necessary ex- 
penses or personally defraying them. She is said to have devel- 
oped an almost infallible instinct as to the worthiness of her motley 
client age, and never to have failed to secure an acquittal or a dis- 
charge on the merits of the case. Both in the office of the District 


Attorney and in the Tombs she is afforded all practicable assistance 
| in her benevolent work. Giving her personal attention to every 
case, daunted by no hardship, discouraged by no delay, depressed 
by no ingratitude, and tempted from her unattractive toil by no 
consideration of ease or pleasure, the name of this new Elizabeth 
Fry is to be written in the list that Abou Ben Adhem’s led. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason tht the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


‘J. M. F.,” Meriden, Ct., is respectfully referred to the above 
announcement.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one suggest something new for an afternoon tea? 
also something for a strawberry tea ? ..¢. ¢, 
CHARLESTON, S. 


WAXED PAPER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The “ waxed paper” for which “ Inquirer” asks, can, I think, be 
found at any grocery, under the name of “ butter paper.” A better 
quality of it would likely be found at a confectioner’s. S. L. H. 

MuscatTINE, Iowa. 


FRUIT PIE JUICE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please tell “ N. A. W.” to take a piece of writing paper and cut 
itin form to coil in shape of a funnel, small at one end and large 
at the other, about two or three inches long. Insert this in the 
centre of the pie. The juice will boil up in the funnel. When the 
pie is done take it out. 

MINETTO, N. Y. 


THAT DYSPEPTIC FAMILY. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to suggest to “ M. T. P.” that she some day summon 
all the cheerfulness possible, which will no doubt make her face 
proportionately sunny, and calmly tell her “dyspeptics” that she 
will thank each of them to tell her in plain terms exactly what they 
would like her to cook for them for each meal. If they do not ac- 
cept such a liberal invitation as that, she might put them on a diet 
of fruit for breakfast, and milk for the other two meals. She might 
even allow them to take milk just before retiring. I do not forget 
that “M. T. P.” has no cow, but I’m sure from experience that it 
will pay to buy the milk. All fruits, save oranges, are to be cooked. 
The milk may be used either hot or cold; never allowed to get 
scalded. At all events, when she has done that she may goon her 
way serenely, being sure that she has performed her whole duty 
towards, at least, those members of her family. S. F. G. 

NorTH PLATTE, NEB. 


WAYS OF USING INDIAN MEAL. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following well-tested recipes I have used for years with per- 
fect success. They are in reply to requests by “ Mrs. E. F. C.,” 
in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of March 1, and “A. M.S.,” in March 15: 
Old-Fashioned Johnny Cake. 

Two cupfuls of buttermilk (or sour milk, if “solid,” beaten briskly 
with an egg-beater), one cupful of sifted flour, two cupfuls of sifted In- 
dian meal, a small teaspoonful of salt, a rounded teaspoonful of soda 
(dissolved in a tablespoonful of warm water), a tablespoonful of brown 
sugar (or two if liked sweeter), a well-beaten egg, and three tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter or nice sweet lard. Put the milk, sugar, and salt 
into a bowl, add soda, next flour and meal; after mixing, add first the 
butter then the egg, pour into square baking-pans and bake in a quick 
oven for half an hour. The “ old-fashioned way of baking it” was to put 
it into a bake-kettle or long-legged spider; set this upon live coals raked 
out upon the hearth, and pile live coals, also, upon the heavy iron cover 
which was part of the utensil. This way of baking can be imitated by 
baking in a covered iron spider in the oven until nearly done, then re- 
moving the cover and browning nicely. 

Hoe Cake. 

Cook two teacupfuls of rice until tender, stir into it a tablespoonful of 
butter; when cold, add two teacupfuls of corn meal, a level teaspoonful 
of salt, and two well-beaten eggs. Beat briskly for five minutes, spread 
on an oaken board, and bake by tipping the board up before a fire-place 
with a liberal supply of live coals raked out in front. The dough should 


be spread half an inch thick and, when done on one side, turned and 
baked a golden brown on the other. 
Indian Meal Mush. 

Put a teacupful of sifted meal (the white preferable) into a large bow! ; 
moisten it with a teacupful of co/d water; add a rounding teaspoonful 
of salt; pour into it five teacupfuls of Joiling water, stirring rapidly all 
the time ;. vour the mixture into a spider or kettle, and stir steadily until 
it reaches the boiling point, then set it on the top of the stove where it 
will bubble steadily for three-quarters of an hour. This process is a per- 
fect safeguard against lumps (if directions are followed). It also does 
away with the tedious process of sifting the dry meal through the fingers; 
besides, there is no danger of getting it too thick, which is the main 
cause of the raw, ‘‘ chicken-food taste complained of so much. Where 
there is too much meal for the quantity of water, it prevents the full ex- 
pansion of the granules and their thorough cooking. This form of mush 
is delicious served with cream or rich milk. If wanted for frying, pour 
it into square pans, let it stand over night and cut into slices half an inch 
thick. Fry in very sweet lard and butter (half of each), or in lard and 
beef drippings. 

Delicate Corn Muffins. 

Two eggs and two tablespoonfuls of sugar beaten together. Add one 
and a half teacupfuls of sweet milk (water may be substituted), a half 
teaspoonful of salt, one teacupful of Indjan meal (white preferred), two 
teacupfuls of flour sifted with two heaping teaspoonfuls of best baking- 
powder, and last, one tablespoonful of melted butter. These are de- 
licious. Mrs. A. H. H. 


A BILL OF FARE FOR DYSPEPTICS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
A recipe for cheerfulness is found in John 16: 24: 
“Ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.” 

I wish to say to “ M. T. P.,” who is so unhappy over her table 
matters, that I have had quite an experience with indigestion in 
my own case and in that of one very dear to me also, and I have 
found that cheerfulness is one of the best panaceas for dyspepsia 
in any form. Again, when tried by their appetites not being good, 
remember that the dyspeptic suffers more from this than anything 
else; also that if their stomachs were in a healthy condition their 
food would not trouble them. Now, as to their food. I have em- 
ployed some of the best talent known to find what was suitable for 
a dyspeptic’s diet. There are: 


Fruits, 
Jellies of all kinds, 
Rice cooked slowly and well, 
Graham Bread, 
Stale Soda Biscuits, 
Milk Toast, 
Graham or White Butter Toast, 
Sponge Cake well baked, 
Sea Moss Farina Blanc-mange, 
Corn Starch in any form, 
Dropped Eggs on Toast, 
Eggs rare, 
Raw Oysters with Lemon Juice, 
Oysters stewed in Milk, 
Lamb Chop broiled, 
Mutton Stew, 
_ Boiled, broiled or roast Chicken, 
Stewed Rabbit, 
Quails broiled on Toast, 
Quail Stew, 
Sweet-breads, 
Lamb Fries, 
Mashed or baked White Potatoes, 
Molasses Cake, 
Molasses Cookies, 
Plain Cream Cake, 
Soft boiled Eggs, 
Stewed Prunes, 
Canned Peaches, 
Apricots, canned or stewed. 


We also find that part of a glass of hot water before eating is of 

great benefit. It is better taken an hour before eating, but is a 

help if taken at that time. F.. 4, B. 
MINETTO, N. Y. 
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Goop HowseKEEPING. 


QureT Hours Quick W17TTeED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
254.—A FAMILY MEDICINE-CHEST—REMEDIES AND 
APPLIANCES. 
[OLD FABLES WITH A NEW FACE.—NO. I1.] 
‘ There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 
He jumped into a bramble-bush 


And scratched out both his eyes; . 


And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jumped into another bush 
And scratched them in again.” 


The medical fraternity have been a target for satire ever since 
literature and medicine were introduced into the polity of the na- 
tions. There is in the above ancient rhyme a latent sarcasm, 
which if expanded into verse would probably be expressed in our 
day something after the following fashion, the hidden words, or 
names (which every reader of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is invited “ to 
go in quest of ”) being those of simplest ordinary physic (remedies 
for diseases) and appliances, such as any family medicine-chest 
might, and every one should, contain : 

Doctors DISAGREE—THE BRAMBLE-BuSH ” REMEDY. 
1. Down through the street, with hasty step, some gossip runs and cries, 
2. “ Poor Neighbor Smith! Whatamishap! III luck for one so wise. 
3. He jumped into a bramble-bush and scratched his eyes both out ; 
4. He tost his way and lost his wits, so dark a night, no doubt! 
5. Go fetch the doctors here,—there’s need,—doctors of every kind ! 
6,,All that are skilful in that art are bound to help the blind.” 
7- The Indian witch, they get her first, her basket on her arm, 
8. With simples stuffed, and root and dram, intending some wise charm. 
9. Next, stately Doctor Oldschool comes, and can it really be? 
1o. Up last, erect and solemn, steps the Homceopath Van V. 
11. Each “regular” feels affronted much, and drives with bitter scoff, 
12. ‘* Decamp, horse-leech,’’ exclaiming both, the poor old woman off. 
13. Thus rid of their joint rival, as man naturally will, 
14. They fall into a hot dispute on their respective skill ; 
15. While the poor patient in the bush lies “ out of sight” near by. 
16. “‘I would prescribe for colic, or ice in cloths apply ” 
17. Grave Doctor Oldschool says. ‘‘Ho! psha!”’ barks out his col- 
league, “ Stuff! 
18. You're pitch-dark blind—blinder than he, and he is blind enough. 
19. Do see me tickle once his eyes, I’ll guarantee a cure ; 
20. My Universal Vegetine’s infallible, and pure. 
21. I say his eyes ave out!” he screamed (for Oldschool muttered 
“Quack ”’). 
22. ‘‘ What if I put on ice, a ton, I cannot get ’em back!” 
23. ‘*Coolness applied to them allows relief,” the doctor cried. 
24. “ You’re bringing errors in, my friend,’’ Homceopath replied ; 
25. ‘Try my tan-syrup mixed with gin, germane for such a plight; 
26. Give him a cent’s worth; I presage he’ll quickly come out right, 
27. And, getting his new eyes well in, see double with two pair!” 
28. ** You’re going at a nice rate now,” with a contemptuous air 
29. Quoth Oldschool; # Bleeding’s what he wants, and that stares in 
our face.” 
30. And here he gave a hasty glance toward his morocco case. 
31. Says Van: ‘* Then pull your weapon forth, one you were sure to bring, 
32. A wasp, on general principles, ready to stick and sting; 
33. A comical amusement ’tis to watch you purge and bleed ; 
34. But now,” with emphasis he adds,” hear how I would proceed : 
35- Take seeds of a ripe cactus and macerate while hot; 
36. Add seasal, very strong, a lump; boil till it’s thicker got; 
37- Strain it, and use the single drop in which its virtues lurk,— 
38. But put all in I mention or the medicine won’t work.” 
39. Says Oldschool: ‘Sir, in sense if lax, see, don’t you still remark 
40. That no one but an idiot would in such a course embark?” 
41. Idiot!’ ”’ cries Van, I’ll answer this affront, for I, ’tis known, 
42. In contests medical am used always to hold my own: 
43. A narrow-rooted prejudice inspires your lofty airs ; 
44. The public loves some novelty, new shops and fresher wares ; 


45- With grave grimace you walk a line gone crooked years ago. 

46. What slop I ate when I was sick myself, and practised so ! 

47- New facts and faiths have risen, nature needs especial schools."’ 

48. Especial!’ O, ‘especial!’’’? Oldschool cries,—“ a trap for fvols! 
49- Your maniac ideas I must ardently oppose. ° 

50. You new lights deem us tardy, and with empty phrase impose ; 

51. Though we despise your foolish art, shorn of its vain pretence, 

52. You talk and act the harlequin in every silly sense ; 

53. To draw and cheat a greasy ring, enchanting country boors.”’ 

54. “‘ City or sylvan, I’ll assert my practice matches yours,”’ 

55. Cries Van. ‘‘ Who turns consumptives off, with liver worth no show, 
56. One lung already gone and one lobe liable to go? 

57- Who charges such enormous fees that, with one year insured, 

58. All those whose exit you prepare go richer than the cured? 

59. Getting free tickets for a hearse, nice progress in a case! 

60. While all the brats your nostrums spare go rickety apace. 

61. You've put to sleep so many in the town sexton’s care 

62. That every man I see declares his perquisites you share.” 

63. “Insults like these ’tis not in human nature to endure,” 

64. Cries Oldschool. ‘If you cannot learn, I cannot teach you, sure. 
65. So daft a quack, such false, ill-chosen narratives to tell! 

66. Even Satan, nine times trying, could not invent so well ! 

67. Globe-trotters I have read of—you as a globe-liar walk 

68. So fast and well, O, Belial would laugh to hear you talk! 

69. Scamp! ‘horses could not drag the truth out from you, having none. 
70. Unless of wit I am bereft, I really might as soon 

71. Expect to hear snipe cackling, or see a rooster cry, 

72. As catch you talking sense or truth, who always talk a lie.” 

73. By this time ’tis an even fight, so hot the strife became, 

74. Words flashed like sparks on powder cast, or oil fed into flame. 

75. When sudden, to the crowd’s amaze, their neighbor with a rush 

76. Leaps in and shouts, “ I’ve scratched ’em back, I tried another bush.” 
77. “**Similia similibus,’ a genuine cure,” Van V. 

78. Exclaims; ‘‘ my practise and my patient, I demand my fee! 

79. None more’s in point, nor any case can I see done so well!” 

80. Two hours ago,” sneers Oldschool, ‘‘ you’d have said it was a sell.” 
81. Here a bystander interposed: “The man has cured himself, 

82. So neither of you combatants gains credit, nor gets pelf ; 

83. But deem us kind you’re not in jail, as breakers of the peace. 

84. Nowall go home, let us have rest.’’—But Oldschool would not cease. 
8s. “I'll see my friend the editor, his quill shall set me right; 

86. He’ll prove you’ve blundered ill into new axioms to-night. 

87. You quack, all your attempts at art are met, I claim, and foiled.” 
88. So then the crowd dispersed, half loth to see their fun so spoiled ; 
89. And all applaud an umpire so judicious, fair and wise,— 

go. While Neighbor Smith sets up forthwith as “‘ doctor for the eyes.” 


PRIZES. 

Three prizes are offered : /7rst—For the list containing the larg 
est number of acceptable names, $4; Second—For the second larg- 
est, $3; 7ird—For the third largest, One Year’s Subscription to 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

RULES. 

A list to draw a prize must contain at least 94 specific names of 
remedies for diseases, bruises, etc., and physicians’ and nurses’ 
appliances—names more or less hidden in the above poem. 

Letters forming a name must read in consecutive order from left 
to right, and no letter once drawn on can be used in forming an- 
other name immediately preceding or succeeding the one first 
chosen; nor will abbreviations, parts of compound, or obsolete 
words, or words incorrectly spelled, be accepted; neither can newly- 
discovered names be added after one list has been mailed. 
Webster’s Unabridged, with its Supplement, will be taken as 
authority. 

Beginning with the numbered lines, give each name (wr7ting 
plainly) in the order printed and as often as it occurs, number of 
the line in which it is found, and the total number of names dis- 
covered, but do not copy out the poem in full. 

General terms, such as Doctor, Quack, Patient, Case and Cure 
will not be admitted. 

In case of ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Write on the lower left hand corner of your envelope, “ For the 
Puzzle Department.” 

All lists for this contest must be postmarked not later than 
Saturday, May 3, 1890, at 6 p. m. 

Responses that do not contain full name and address of the 
sender will not be considered. 
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Goop HouseKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HER#® AND THERE. 


THE LOVED AND LOST. 


The loved and lost! Why do we call them 
lost? 

Because we miss them from our onward road? 
God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crost, 
Looked on us all, and loving them the most, 

Straightway relieved them of life’s weary 

load. 


And this we call a ‘‘ loss; ” oh! selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! Oh! we of little faith! 
Let us look round, some argument to borrow 
Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must succeed this night of 
death. 


Ay, look upon this dreary, desert path, 
The thorns and thistles whereso’er we turn; 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and 


wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey 
hath! 
They have escaped from these, and lo! we 
mourn. 


Ask the poor sailor, when the wreck is done, 
Who with his treasure strove the shore to 
reach 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
Was it not joy where every joy seemed gone, 
To see his loved ones landed on the beach ? 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by the well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey passed, they longed 
to dwell; 


When lo! the King, who many mansions had, 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering 
twain, 
rhen pitying spake, ‘‘ Give me the little lad; 
In strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
I’ll bring him with me when I come again.” 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong— 
“ Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share 
Or, rather bursting into joyful song, 
Go on her way rejoicing and made strong 
To struggle on, since he was freed from 
care. 


We will do likewise ; Death has made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust ; 
If outward sign or sound our ears ne’er reach, 
Thereis an inward spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be 
dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 
Take up the song where they broke off the 
strain; 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasures and our 
crown, 
And our lost loved ones will be found again. 
—Church of England Magazine. 


WOMAN'S TRUST. 


“Good wife, what are you singing for? you 
know we have lost the hay, 


And what we’ll do with horse and kye is more | 


than I can say; 
While like as not, with rain and storm, we'll 
lose both corn and wheat!” 
She looked up with her pleasant face, and 
answered low and sweet: 


‘‘ There is a heart, there is a hand, we feel but 
cannot see ; 

We’ve always been provided for, and we shall 
always be!” 


He turned around with sudden gloom; she said, 
** Love, be at rest ; 

You cut the grass, worked soon and late, you 
did your very best. 


That was your work; you've naught atall to do | 


with wind or rain, 

And do not doubt but you will reap rich fields 
of golden grain; 

Foy there’s a heart, and there’s a hand, we feel 
but cannot see; 

We’ve always been provided for, and we shall 
always be.” 


“‘That’s like a woman’s reasoning—we must be- 
cause we must.”’ 


| She softly said: ‘‘I reason not, I only work 


and trust; 

The harvest may redeem the day—keep heart 
whate’er betide, 

When one door shuts I’ve seen another open 
wide. 

There is a heart, there is a hand, we feel but 
cannot see; 

We've always been provided for, and we shall 
always be.” 


He kissed the calm and trustful face; gone was 
his restless pain, 

She heard him with a cheerful step go whistling 
down the lane ; 

And went abcut her household tasks full of a 
glad content, 

Singing to time her busy hands as to.and fro 
she went: 

‘* There is a heart, there is a hand, we feel but 
cannot see; 

We’ve always been provided for, and we shall 
always be.” 


Days come and go—’twas Christmas tide, and 
the great fire burned clear. 

The farmer said: ‘‘ Dear wife, it’s been a good 
and happy year; 


The fruit was gain, the surplus corn has bought | 


the hay, you know. 
She lifted then a smiling face and said: ‘I told 
you so! 
For there’s a heart, and there’s a hand, we feel 
but cannot see; 
We've always been provided for, and we shall 
always be!” 
— Baltimore Methodist. 


TO MY WIFE. 


Come to me, darling; I’m lonely without thee. 

Day-time and night-time I’m dreaming about 
thee: 

Night-time and day-time in dreams I behold 
thee ; 


Unwelcome the waking that ceases to fold | 


thee. 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten ; 
Come in thy beauty, to bless and to brighten ; 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly, 
Come in thy loveliness, queenly and holy. 


Swallows shall flit round the desolate ruin, 

Telling of spring and its joyous renewing ; 

And thoughts of my love and its manifest 
treasure 


Are circling my heart with the promise of | 


pleasure. 
O Spring of my spirit! O May of my bosom! 
Shine out on my soul till it burgeon and blos- 
som ; 


| The waste of my life has a rose root within it, 
| And thy fondness alone to the sunlight can 
win it. 


even, 
eatures lit up with a reflex of heaven, 

| Eyes like the skies of poor Erin, our mother, 

| Where sunshine and shadows are chasing each 

other ; 

| Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple, 

And opening their eyes from the heart of a 

| dimple— . 

| Oh thanks to the Saviour that even the seem- 

| ing 

| Is left to the exile to brighten his dreaming. 


| Figure which moves like a song through the 


You have been glad when you knew I was 
gladdened; 

| Dear, are you sad to hear that 1 am saddened? 

|Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, 


love, 

As octave to octave, or rhyme unto rhyme, 

love. 

| cannot smile but your cheeks will be glow- 

| ing ; 

| You cannot weep but my tears will be flow- 
ing ; 

| You will not linger when I shall have died, 
love; 

| And I could not live without you at my side, 

love. 


| Come to me darling, ere I die of my sorrow; 
| Rise on my gloom like the sun of to-morrow ; 
| Come, swift and strong as the words which I 
| speak, love, 
With a song on your lip, and a smile on your 
cheek, love. 
Come, for my heart in your absence is dreagy . 
Haste, for my spirit is sickened and weary; 
| Come to the arms which alone shall caress 
| thee; 
Come to the heart which is throbbing to press 
| thee. 
—Joseph Brennan. 


WHAT THE STAIR CLOCK SAW. 


| Upon the landing the stair clock stood— 
The prim old clock, 

As staid as rock— 

| And ticked away as hard as it could: 

“ Tick-tock, tick-tock, 

’Tis late, go lock.” 


Down in the doorway a lover wooed— 
A sighing swain, 
A cooing twain, 
Each heart with love in a melting mood ; 
To part was pain, 
’Twas plain, quite plain. 


The sighing swain took a final kiss— 
A rousing smack, 
A bold attack— 
| The dying note of thcir soulful bliss ; 
Alas! alack! 
A parting crack. 


| 

| The old clock saw, and hid its face ; 

A shocking sight 

| So late at night 

| It woke the echoes about the place ; 

** Not right! not right! 
Young man, take flight.” 


It looked again and beheld a sight - 
} An old man mad, 
The young girl’s dad— 


| A fleeting form in the cold, dark night, 
A maiden sad, 
Half-sad, half-glad. 
— The Jeweller. 
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Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may ciesire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL N&WSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HouseKgEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supphes and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co. and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTeE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOovUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


PIVE YEARS OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


With this number, Goop HousEKEEPING completes its Tenth 
Volume and Fifth Year of publication. Its initial numbers, 
five years ago, were issued with some misgivings as to the recep- 
tion they would have at the hands of an always publication over- 
ridden public. But its moments of doubt were soon followed by 
those of confidence for the future, by the gratifying assurance so 
promptly afforded of a cordial and wide-spread welcome gener- 
ously given to the enterprise. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING goes largely to all sections of our country, 
into all lands, to the ends of the earth, so to speak, and has made 
sure and steady increase in substantial returns for its efforts 
“In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household,” and in the 
receipt of a wealth of commendation from its readers and the press 
of the day, of untold encouraging moment and value. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING has appeared Fortnightly, going out to 
its constituency with each issue with an abiding faith that the 
world was being made better for the establishment and con- 
tinuance of sucha publication as it has been and is—without a 
successful duplicate and unrivaled in kind, character and helpful 
results. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING turns its fifth-year corner with an in- 
creased degree of faith in and an enlarged purpose for its future 
conduct, the aim always being to get the best and give the best, 
having in mind, both in the getting and giving, the obvious fact 
that the best is the cheapest and most valuable, most durable and 
abiding. 


Gvop HOUSEKEEPING, after five years preparation of its Fort- 
nightly Table of Contents, finds much satisfaction in the assurance 
had from its guests that it has never invited them toa poor or 
mediocre repast. The best that the active minds and warm hearts 
of its army of contributors could furnish has been served in many, 
varied and attractive ways, and in a manner to benefit, amuse and 
instruct. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING contemplates for the future, more than 
ever before, a dainty richfulness, charming cheerfulness and happy 
helpfulness. The best minds of our American women are actively 
and warmly engaged in its service, affording ample assurance 
to its readers that its larder was never more full and overflowing 
with good things, and its capacities and capabilities for making 
the most of these never more abundant than now. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

_ The tenth volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is completed with 
the present number, and the 130th “ feast of fat things” will be 
found as enjoyable as any of those which have gone before. Its 
first paper is one in the “ Cook-book Lore” series, by Leslie Stone, 
and deals with “‘ Mutton” which is served up in many a tempting 
way. Then Mrs. E. B. Sanford has a rhyming dissertation on 
“ Tapioca,” and Mrs. A. E. Thomas gives advice as to “ Bread- 
making.” 

In poetry, Mary Clark Huntington voices “ A Spring Welcome,” 
Florence E. Pratt describes ‘“‘ North Woods Succotash,” Mary 
Margaret Day has “Grandma’s Patchwork,” Elsie Hackling 
merrily pictures “ The Village School-boys,” while Julia H. May's 
touching lines relate to “ The Last of the Household.” 

Stepping from tke poetical to the practical, Martha Newton has 
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something to say of “ House-cleaning,” and Mrs. M. H. Rathbun 
of “ Overcareful Housekeeping;” Juniata Stafford gives advice 
regarding “ Towels,” Zenas Dane has some sensible suggestions 
about “Women who Whine,” and Retta Kunze has a new idea 
about “ Woman’s Dress Exchange.” 

“Phemy,” by Minnie E. Kenney, is a powerful story, picturing, 
in colors which are all too true, characters which have their coun- 
terpart in nearly every rural New England community. The 
reader will dropatear over the sad fate of poor Phemy, but the 
world is full of living Phemys and Abigails and Ezras. 

Mariana M. Tallman writes of the “ Imps of the Household,” 
and Adelaide Cilley Waldron teaches a lesson in describing how 
Jack became “ A Good Letter Writer.” 

Among the miscellaneous articles, a neat way to bind Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is described, and there is something about the 
sickroom, with various recipes, suggestions and brief articles. 

Mrs. Campbell opens her department with “ Chow-chow,” and 
shows clearly the road to success in putting up and selling table 
relishes. 

“The Cozy Corner” is as cozy as ever; the “ Quiet Hours” as 
enjoyable; and all in all there will be found something for every 
member of the family. . 


DECORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANCIES. 
A department of Ladies’ Fancy Work, under the above head, 
will be commenced in the next issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
with text and illustrations on the following subjects: 


I—IJnexpensive draperies of twill, denim, etc., with directions for 
treatment. How to make a divan with little expense, etc. 

II—Linen. What can be done with an old linen sheet. Sugges- 
tions for bed-spread, shams, bureau scarfs, splashers, wash- 
stand scarfs, tidies, cushion-covers, sofa pillow-covers, doi- 
lies, centerpieces, tray-covers, meat-cloths, glove-cases, mou- 
choir-cases—all linen. Illustrations of embroidered bed- 
spread, and of centerpiece. 

11]—Suggestions for hammock and sofa pillows, at cost of from 
seventy-five cents to $5 or over. Chamois skin articles, and 
white mole-skin. [Illustration of designs for pillow and 
table top. 

IV—Directions for decorating old furniture, or cheap furniture, 
with paint and gilding, chairs, tables, foot-rests, etc. Direc- 
tions for various tables and table-covers. Illustrations of 
foot-rest and designs for table-cover. 

V—Bags—all kinds for all purposes. [Illustrations of chamois 
pansy bag and crash stocking bag. 

VI—Paper flowers, with directions for making and uses. _IIlustra- 
tion of large pond lily used for lamp screen, and the shape of 
petals used in making it. 

ViIIl—Royal Battenburg lace. Full directions and illustrations of 
two designs. 

ViII—Linen crocheted lace. Directions for several new patterns, 
and two illustrations of designs. . 

IX—Wax flowers. Full directions for making them. Illustration 
of flower and of the shape of petals. 

X—Clay modeling. Full and explicit directions for making and 
decorating vases, etc. Illustrations of vase and flower. 
XI—Drawn work. Directions, uses. Illustrations of two designs. 
X11—Simple directions for decorative painting of portiéres, friezes 
etc., so a novice can undertake to use a brush successfully in 
simple designs. Directions also for stenciling. Illustra- 

tions of designs. 


This department will be conducted by Mrs. M. E. Kinney, who 
has had a long and successful experience practically in this fasci- 
nating field of home life. The first paper will be on the subject of 
Draperies, one in which every housekeeper and housewife is 
deeply interested. 

Although it is so carefully prepared and minutely giveu that not 


only “he who runs may read,” but she who would seek the way 
cannot help finding it, should there chance to be any who may want 
further instruction, the same will be given, to all applicants, by ad- 
dressing “Decorative Fashions and Fancies,” care of the Editor 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 
MARY ANNE.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
Can any of your readers tell me the proper pronunciation of 
Marian? M.A. 
CHARLESTOWN, MASss. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Can you tell me where I can find the following legend? -Am not 
quite sure this is entirely correct. M. M. F. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


LEGEND OF THE LILY. 
There is a legend handed through the years, 
That in its beauty hath but few compeers. 
’Tis this: When the Death helmsman steers 
His sombre bark toward the shores of Time, 
To freight some pilgrim to a fairer clime, 
If she be one who late hath trod 
The holy path of motherhood, 
He bears from the Madonna’s hand 
A sprig of the Annunciation flower, 
Whose wondrous fragrance hath the power 
To thrust all barriers apart. 
The mother, with these blossoms on her heart, 
Enters Heaven’s gates to be forever with her Lord. 


A CAT WITH A CONSCIENCE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In popular estimation cats are regarded with much suspicion, as 
weird, uncanny animals, disagreéably associated with witches, 
corpses and other gruesome matters. To so sweeping a condem- 
nation I take exception. Not that I defend their midnight orgies 
in the rear yards of cities, against which the protests of old boots, 
brick-bats and bullets are so commonly hurled with unapostolic 
anathemas; and I have sometimes less emphatically dissented 
from the protracted prosecutions of their nocturnal discords be- 
neath my windows in the country. But this I do affirm, that a kit- 
ten, born and bred in a well-regulated household and properly in- 
doctrinated in correct habits, will eventuate in an adult fondling as 
lovable and unobjectionable as are pets of any other description. 
The fact is some natural features in their make-up have always 
been set in prejudiced contrast with the best qualities of their rival, 
the dog, to their manifest disparagement, which wrong the increas- 
ing wisdom of the age seems happily disposed to rectify, as 
witness the frequent “ Bench Exhibitions ” of cats advertised in 
the journals of the day. And I think the time is not distant when 
the presence of the pet cat will be considered indispensable to the 
completion of every pattern fireside in the country. 

My cat, “ Bo-Peep,” has proved to me that, despite all their 
alleged disregard of meum et tuum, cats may have a conscience. 
It was on this wise: She has been taught that, in default of any 
captured game, one ration of meat per diem is all of the fresh kind 
she will receive. One day this had been taken as usual and the 
remainder set away. Later in the day she found the deposit and 
took a second portion, but, instead of devouring it in secret after 
the manner of other feline thieves, she carried it around to the 
front of the house where my wife was sitting and looked up in her 
face as though to say, “ You see what I have done; may I have 
it?” Inaremonstrant, though not deprecatory tone, she was told, 
‘** Bo-Peep, you have had your piece to-day and know you should 
have no more.” Immediately the meat was meekly deposited at 
wife’s chair; the culprit walked away and lay down for a nap with 
all the docility of a well-taught child, and none of the petulance 
almost surely to occur with humans in similar cases. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Mass. E. W. B. CANNING, ~ 
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